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‘Notices to Correspondents. 


Aotes. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF BEAU- 
MARCHAIS. 

Anything new which throws a little additional 
light upon a phase of the troubled life of this 
extraordinary man must have some interest for the 
readers of “N. & Q.” A letter in the autograph 
of the great merchant-dramatist, which fell into 
my hands some years ago, and which I came upon 
the other day in turning over some of my books, 
seemed to me to answer this purpose; and I give it 
here for the first time in print, with a rough trans- 
lation* into English. It is addressed to the dis- 


* Paris, April 17, 1783. 

My Lord,—Yesterday, trembling with fever, I called 
on M. d’Ormesson: I arranged with him that he 
should write to you this morning, and that, on my 
part, I should go to Versailles, bearing to himself your 
answer. But my fever has increased to such a degree 
that I can scarce see what I am writing, within my bed- 
curtains. 

The mortification of finding myself in this extremity, 
without having yet ded in concluding anything 
about my wretched claims, and my liabilities now due, have 
deprived me of repose. Then, at the last moment, comes 
this fever, which completes the work ; and on Saturday 
I must pay a sum, which I do not possess and cannot 
raise before that day. M. d’Ormesson, though full of 
goodwill towards me, wishes for your support before 


tinguished diplomat and minister the Comte de 
Vergennes, who was, during the last few years of his 
life, and therefore at the period at which this letter 
was written, President of the Council of Finance. 
The M. d'Ormesson who is mentioned in the letter 
was Henri-Frangois de Paule le Févre d’Ormes- 
son, who, having succeeded his father in the 
administration of the Maison de Saint-Cyr, im- 
pressed Louis XVI. so favourably by the manner 
in which he transacted the business of his post 
that the king appointed him to the Contrdéle 
Générale des Finances. Diffident about accepting 
this, on account of his youth, he was encouraged 
by the king, who said to him, “I am younger than 
you, and yet I fill a greater station than that 
which Iam giving to you!” D’Ormesson 

however, incompetent for the duties of the im- 


coming to my aid; and now, at the moment when I 
have the greatest need to go to you and beg of you this 
act of justice, as a special favour, I am nailed to my 
allet, 

, You do not wish that I should perish. I only ask for 
asmall part of a great total, which you would cause to 
be paid to me if some enforced delays had not put off 
till now my strict payment in full. 

In the name of honour and of your benevolence, write, 
my Lord, to M. d’Ormesson, and tell him that there is 
no objection to giving me the payment on account, with 
a statement of which I have furnished him ; it is on! 
the amount which I am myself obliged to pay. And 
condescend to add that it is indispensable that he should 
cause a prompt examination and payment of my claims 
to be made; for one cannot conclude an affair before 
beginning it; but five years have now elapsed, and the 
consideration of this affair has not yet been commenced. 

As I was myself to be the bearer of your reply, be so 
kind as to give it to my postilion, I cannot go to Ver- 
sailles ; but this afternoon, after the access [of fever), I 
will do as [I did] yesterday; I will go to M. d’Ormes- 
son’s house on hands and knees, sooner than fail to go, 
s0 desperate has my case become. 

I desire to bring you a curious paper, relating to the 
subject which I had the honour to mention to you last 
Monday. But I dare not entrust it even to my own 
messenger. I will go and show it to you, as soon as I 
am able to make a journey of four leagues. 

I enclose a copy which I have had made of Voliaire’s 
letter to the King of Prussia and of the monarch’s answer. 
I present to the king the homage of the perusal of the 
manuscript which I have already given you: add to it 
this document, proving the truth of the facts, ard put it 
at the page on which the writer treats of the war of 1743, 
which you will easily find, If it amuses the king to read 
this, and if his Majesty would like to have, in con- 
fidence, some other hitherto unknown portions of the 
great portfolio, I shall make it my duty and my pleasure, 
both for your and for his sake, to extract some other 
matters of great interest. 

Save my honour for me, I beg of you, by bidding 
M. d’Ormesson make this temporary but necessary 
settlement of my claims. Never has the Service had to 
wait one moment when my activity has been required. 

I beg a million of pardons for this informal babb!e. My 
head throbs like a forge, and anxiety redoubles my fever. 
I am, with the most unalterable devotion, my Lord, 
Your most humble and ob t servant, 

Caron DE BREAUMARCH 
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t place which he accepted ; the innumerable 
etails of the work confused him, he lost his head, 
committed blunder after blunder, and, after a few 
months, was superseded by M. de Calonne, leaving 
A ter deficit than had ever been known before. 
About this time, harassed by his creditors on one 
side, secretly employed by the minister on the 
other in assisting the Americans in their struggle 
for independence, his debts and his vast specu- 
lations continually agitating his mind with visions 
of immense wealth or abject poverty, while his 
fleet with its convoy were able to help a French 
admiral to inflict a heavy blow on an English 
squadron, at the cost of many ships and much 
merchandise to the speculator himself,—Beau- 
marchais was yet never able to extort from the 
Government more than a tithe of what was due to 
him. He received the smiles of the king, but not 
his coin, even after the great service mentioned 
above. Not until he had been thirty-six years in his 
grave did his family receive anything from the 
wreck of his claims upon the American Govern- 
ment—claims that only needed the sincere sup- 
port of his own to establish them, clear and in- 
contestable. 

M. E. Fournier, in his admirable edition of the 
works of Beaumarchais (1876), prints a letter, till 
then unpublished, which he justly calls very 
important. It is dated the 15 Mars, 1783, and is 
also addressed to the Comte de Vergennes. In 
that letter Beaumarchais says that he had seen 
M. de Fleury, who had promised to occupy him- 
self with his “indispensable liquidation.” The 
writer represented that it was already three 
months since his accounts had been laid before 
the king. “Je suis serré,” he says, “dans un 
étau.” His engagements would suffer no post- 

nement. The seizure of his two vessels had cost 

im more than 800,000 fr., and the publicity of 
his losses had brought his creditors down upon 
him. Remittances from America had been sus- 
pended. The Aigle, on board of which he had 
4,000 bales, was taken. Floods at Morlaix had 
spoiled 100,000 fr. worth of his goods in ware- 
houses. On the eve of his payment, the day 
before, a broker, by fraudulent Seitorsten, had 
deprived him of 30,000 fr. “This is the hardest 
time of my life,” he continues; “and you know, 
M. le Comte, that I have now had for three years 
more than 200,000 fr. locked up in the enormous 
mass of parchment title-deeds which M. de Maurepas 
ordered me to buy up secretly in every direction. 
I shall perish unless M. de Fleury quickly decides 
with you to throw to me the sum which I request 
on account, as one throws a rope to a drowning 
man.” 

A month after this strong appeal, nothing 
appears to have been yet done to relieve poor 
Beaumarchais. He then writes the following 
touching letter, which lies now before me :— 


Paris ce 17 avril 1783. 


Monsieur Le Comte* 
hier au Soir je me trainai, trem- 
blant la fiévre, ches M. D’Ormesson: Je convins avec 
lui qu'il vous ecrirait ce Matin, et que de mon coté 
Je me rendrais a Versailles pour lui rapporter a lui 
mesme votre réponse. Mais ma fievre a redoublé a tel 
point que Je vois a peine ce que J’ecris dans mes rideaux. 

Le chagrin de me voir enfin aux abois, sans avoir rien 
pu finir encore sur mes tristes réclamations, et mes 
echéances arrivées, m'ont oté le repos. Puis au dernier 
moment, voila la fievre qui couronne l‘cuvre, et Je dois 
payer samedi une somme que Je n'ai point, ni ne puis 
faire d'ici la. M. D’Ormesson, plein de bonne volonté, 
veut pourtant avoir votre attache pour venir a mon 
secours, et dans le moment ou j'ai le plus grand besoin 
@aller vous demander cette justice comme une grace 
spéciale, je suis cloué a mon grabat. 

Vous ne voulez pas que Je périsse. Je demande une 
légére partie d’un grand tout que vous me feriez payer, 
si des lenteurs forcées n'avaient pas retardé ma liquida- 
tion rigoureuse jusqu’a aujourdui. 

Au nom de l’honneur, et de votre bienveillance, ecrivés, 
Monsieur le Comte, a M. D’Ormesson qu'il est sans 
inconvénient de me donner l'echelle d'acomptes dont je 
lui ai remis |’etat, c’est celui de mes paiemens forcés. 
Et daignez lui ajouter qu'il est indispensable de faire 
faire promptement l'examen et la liquidation de mes 
demandes; car on ne peut finir une affaire qu’aprés 
l'avoir commencée : et depuis 5 ans, celle-ci’ne s entame 
point. Comme je devais me rendre porteur de votre 
réponse, daignez la remettre a mon postillon. Je ne puis 
aller a Versailles ; mais cette aprés midi, aprés l'accés, 
Je ferai comme hier; J'irai plutot a quatre pates chez 
M. D’Ormesson, que d’y manquer, tout mon etat est 
devenu violent. 

Je voulais vous porter un papier curieuz, relatif a ce 
que j’ai eu l’honneur de vous dire lundi. Mais Je n’ose 
le confier, mesme a mon courrier. Je vous irai le montrer, 
Dés que je pourai faire quatre lieues. 

Je joins ici la copie que j'ai fait tirer de la lettre de 
Voltaire au Roide Prusse et de la réponse du Monarque > 
en présentant Ihommage de cette lecture du Manuscrit 
que je vous ai remis, au Roi; joignez cette piéce justifi- 
cative de la vérité des faits, en In mettant dans la page 
ou il traite de la guerre de 1743, que vous retrouvérez 
facilement. 

Si cette lecture amuse le Roi, et que Sa Majesté desire 
en secret quelques autres parties inconnues du grand 
portefeuille ; Je me ferai un devoir et un plaisir de faire, 
et pour vous, et pour lui, des choix bien intéressans. 

uvez moi l’honneur je vous prie, en mandant a M. 
D’Ormesson de me donner un provisoire indispensable. 
Jamais le Service n'a attendu un moment quand moa 
activité a eté invoquée. 

Je vous demande un million de Pardons de ce bavardage 
informe. Ma teste frappe comme une forge, et l’in- 
quiétude augmente ma fievre. 

Je suis avec le plus inviolable dévofiment, 

Monsieur Le Comte, 
Votre tres humble et trés obeissant Serviteur 
Canon pe Beaumanrcuals. 
M. Le de Vergennes. 


Surrounded and oppressed with the troubles, 
anxieties, and cares which dictated this request 
for the eo omg of a small part of what the State 
owed to him, this wonderful man contrived to 


* I have transcribed this letter verdatim et literatim, 
without presuming to correct the writer's orthography, 
punctuation, or accents, 
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steal from his numberless occupations, when his 
head was clear from fever, a few hours, from time 
to time, which he devoted to a service which 
repaid him far more generously than did his king 
—that of the stage. Almost within a year from 
the date of this letter, his famous play, which 
alone is said to have brought him in 80,000 fr., 
the Mariage de Figaro, was produced on Tues- 
day, April 27, 1784. He must have conceived, if 
he had not actually written, a large part of this 
immortal work at the very moment when he was 
penning the piteous letter which is here published 
for the first time. JuLian 


THE EPIPHANY AGAPE OF THE CHURCH 
OF OSIMO. 

I have before now, on the question of the Bene- 
diction of the Paschal Candle (5 S. xi, 321) cited 
in the pages of “ N. & Q” some features of local 
Italian ritual which possess an interest for the 
antiquary as well as for the liturgiologist. 

It appears to me that the Epiphany ceremonies 
formerly practised in the Church of Osimo, in the 
Eailia, fall distinctly within the above category ; 
and I therefore offer them for what will practically 
be the Epiphany number of “N. & Q.” as well as 
the first of the new year. 

Besides the purely liturgical peculiarities of the 
Church of Osimo, which, in strictness, seem rather 
to have been common to the group of dioceses on 
the Adriatic slope of the Apennines embraced 
within what used to be known as the Legations, 
there was a celebration of the festival which the 


reverend authority whom I follow, the Canonico | Ba 


Fanciulli, in his elaborate and interesting treatise 
Di Alcuni Riti della Cattedrale di Osimo (Roma, 
Stamperia Salomoni, s. a., but Imprimatur dated 
1805) calls an “ Agape.” From Canon Fanciulli’s 
statements it would appear to be in their Proces- 
sionals that we should look for these survivals of 
old Italian church customs, which lasted in many 
dioceses for a considerable time after the Roman 
Missal and Breviary had authoritatively superseded 
all other formularies, 

Accordingly, we find that the usage of the 
Church of Osimo, in holding a solemn procession 
for the benediction of the holy water at the 
festival of the Epiphany, was one of the ritual 
practices which survived the general adoption of 
the Roman rite in Italy. This procession, in which 
the laity of the city were represented by a richly- 
dressed patrician who headed it as cross-bearer, 
started from the cathedral after Compline on the 
eve of the Epiphany. It seems worth noting here 
that women were excluded from the cathedral at 
the formation of the procession. And it seems 
no less worthy of note that the procession, though 
ritually part of the festival, being held “nella 
vigilia dell’ Epifania,” would appear to have been 


treated in the diocese of Osimo as penitential ; for 
the clergy, we are told, were vested in violet. It 
is possible, of course, if not probable, that here, 
too, we have a survival of an ancient custom, 
the reason for which may not now be easy to trace, 
The holy water, I should add, was carried home by 
the people after the benediction. 

After the procession and benediction came the 
“ Agape,” which took place in a room within the 
cathedral adjoining the sacristy. 

The banquet—a very light one, it must be con- 
fessed—consisted of various kinds of sweets, 
described by Canon Fanciulli as “varie confetture 
e zuccherini.” Its ecclesiastical character is 
shown by the fact that the ofly persons admitted 
to participate were the clergy and what may be 
called representative laity ; only, in this instance, 
as in others outside the limits of the Aimilia, it 
was the laity of high degree who alone were con- 
sidered to be representative. 

Canon Fanciulli considers the application to this 
banquet of the term “ Agape” to be warranted by 
its analogy with the apostolic and sub-apostolic 
“Agape” on the following three grounds :—(1) 
Because, like its prototype, it set forth the brother- 
hood of Christians ; (2) because it was celebrated 
at eventide; (3) because it formed part of the 
Sunday offices, in token of the joy which it ex- 
pressed. Lastly, I would call the attention alike of 
the antiquary and liturgiologist to the circumstance 
noted by Canon Fanciulli, that the Epiphany 
Agape of the Church of Osimo bore tokens of an 
Eastern derivation, as, indeed, might well be the 
case with a diocese lying between Ravenna and 


ri. 
It was celebrated, remarks the Canon, as St. 
Gregory tells us in his Sacramentary that it was the 
custom of the Greeks to celebrate the festival of 
the Epiphany, “ omnibus ad fontes convenientibus 
cum lampadibus et thure ibi multis precibus aqua 
benedicatur.” And, as has been shown above, at 
Osimo in the Aimilia, as in the Greek Church, there 
was a great benediction of water at the feast of 
the Epiphany, and therewith the faithful were 
sprinkled, they and their houses and their fields. 
Thus were celebrated the solemnities of the 
Epipbany in the diocese of Osimo down to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. It may be 
that the “ Agape” of Osimo was the last survivor 
in the Latin Church of the Love Feast of the early 
Christian centuries. C. H. E. 
New University Club, 8.W. 


A FRAGMENT OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

It is tolerably well known among antiquaries 
that that ancient body the Honourable Artillery 
Company of London possesses a very interesting 
literary relic called the “ Vellum Book.” This book 
is a chronological record of the “ Gentlemen who 
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have been admitted to the Artillery Garden,” com- 
mencing in 1611 and running continuously for 
about three-quarters of a century. The chief in- 
terest lies in the opening pages of the book, which 
are devoted to the autographs of the aforesaid 
ntlemen, and which are especially rich in the 
ter Stuart period, exhibiting an array of the 
signatures of almost all the most eminent characters 
of the reigns of Charles II. and James II. The 
first two autographs are those of Charles and James 
when respectively Prince of Wales and Duke of 
York. Upon following pages*are the autographs 
of the monarchs who succeeded them upon the 
throne, and of the issue of such monarchs (the 
latest being that of H.R.H. Albert Edward, Prince 
of Wales), each name having either a separate 
page, or a considerable portion of a page, gor- 
geously illuminated, to itself. After the royal 
es come those bearing the signatures of subjects 
in close order. It is important to note that so ex- 
clusive was the appropriation of the royal pages, 
that even Prince Rupert, first cousin of Charles II., 
has signed among the multitude. 

The autographs of Charles and James appear to 
have been written on June 1, 1641; and very im- 
posing they look within their gilded illuminated 
circle, where for thirty-eight years they remained 
unprofaned by the hand of lowlier mortals ; for, 
although during that period Rupert, Monmouth, 
Grafton, Albemarle, Buckingham, Shaftesbury, 
Sunderland, Danby, and other great ones were 
“admitted to the garden,” none dared to sign 
upon his sovereign’s page. The charm was, how- 
ever, broken at last. At some distance below the 
royalties, in rather tremulous characters, is the 
following autograph : “ Plymouth,” followed by the 
date, “ 21 October, 1679.” How it came there is 
the object of this note to suggest. 

Charles Fitz-Charles was the illegitimate son 
of Charles II. by Catherine, daughter of Thomas 
Pegg, of Yeldersley, in the County of Derby, 

- Born in 1658, he was raised to the 
peerage in 1675 by the titles of Baron Dart- 
mouth, Viscount Totness, and Earl of Plymouth. 
His autograph (for his it is) in the position 
noted affords an illustration of the history of the 
period. The Dukes of Monmouth and Grafton, 
two other of Charles’s illegitimate sons, had been 
content to sign their names in the body of the book, 
Monmouth signing in 1664—a time when Charles 
might be expected to have legitimate issuae—and 
Grafton signing towards the end of 1677, when 
the recent marriage of the Princess Mary to 
William of Orange appeared to secure the ultimate 
devolution of the crown in a Protestant line. But 
the date of Plymouth’s signature is October 21, 
1679, a time when the country was vehemently 
anti-papistical, when Shaftesbury, in the zenith of 
his power and fresh from his Habeas Corpus Act 
victory, had triumphantly secured the second read- 


ing, by a large majority, in the House of Commons 
of a Bill to exclude the Duke of York from the 
succession, and when James was vainly bidding 
in all quarters for support and popularity. He 
had that very day gone into the city to dine with 
the Honourable Artillery Company, had been hooted 
and met with cries of “ No Popery ” in the streets, 
and his presence at table had caused many persons 
of consequence to absent themselves from the 
banquet, some of whom, rather maliciously, gave 
away their dinner tickets to a lot of riff-raff, whose 
company certainly did not tend to mitigate the 
general ill success of the day. Plymouth was 
among those present ; he saw all that passed; he 
was doubiless aware that Charles had ere this 
been influenced to avoid the presumptive heirship 
of James by declaring Monmouth his legitimate 
heir (Buckingham was ready to forge evidence 
of the mother’s marriage to the king); he was 
Charles’s next eldest son after Monmouth ; it was 
quite possible that a lucky stroke, say an Act to 
legitimatize the Protestant bastards, might bring 
him within the line of succession; and thus, with 
admirable presence of mind, he disdains the leaves 
upon which many other noble and distinguished 
persons that day admitted have signed their names, 
and asserts his royal station by placing his auto- 
graph upon that august page below that of the 
king, his father. 

Alas for human ambition! Ere the next year 
was out he was lying dead in Tangier. 
H. D. Exuis. 


Tae Srar or tHe Mact.—It is well known 
that the idea was started by the famous (but fanci- 
ful) Kepler that the star which brought the magi 
to Jerusalem at the time of our Lord’s birth was, 
in fact, a conjunction or near approach of the 
planets Jupiter and Saturn, which, in fact, did 
occur in the year of Rome 747, or B.c. 7, two years 
before the most probable date of the Nativity. 
Dr. Ideler, of Berlin, worked out this idea in 
considerable detail in his Handbuch der Mathe- 
matischen und Technischen Chronologie, published 
in 1825, and concluded from his calculations that 
the two planets at one time approached each other 
so closely that for a weak sight (“fiir ein schwaches 
Auge”) they would present the appearance of a 
single star. Prof. Pritchard (now of Oxford) was 
induced by this expression to re-examine the 
question and go through the labour of performing 
the calculation again, the result of which is given 
in vol. xxv. of the Memoirs of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, and the substance of his paper is 
incorporated in an article (by himself) in Smith’s 
well-known Dictionary of the Bible. It amounts 
to this, that the planets never approached nearer 
than a distance of about one degree, equal to very 
nearly twice the apparent, diameter of the moon. 
Prof. Pritchard makes somewhat merry over the 
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very “imperfect eyesight” thus attributed to the 
magi in not being able to distinguish distinctly 
two heavenly bodies at such a distance from each 
other. To me, I must confess, the matter does 
not seem of any great importance, for if an astro- 
logical significance was attributed to the approach 
of the planets, the exact amount of proximity 
would not alter it much ; whilst as to the notion 
suggested in some books, such as the earlier edi- 
tions of Alford’s Greek Testament (before the 
publication of Prof. Pritchard’s investigation), that 
the superposed planets would look like “ one star 
of surpassing brightness,” it is simple nonsense, 
for if Saturn were centrally behind Jupiter, the 
latter would appear scarcely, if at all, brighter than 
usual, and a very close approach of Saturn would 
(as Prof. Pritchard justly remarks) rather confuse 
than add to the brilliancy of Jupiter. 

Dr. Upham, of New York, has published a 
small work in which he suggests that the attention 
of the magi was indeed attracted by the close 
approach of the planets, but the guiding object 
was a new star, which may have come into view 
about the same time. A similar idea has been 
expressed by Wieseler, of Hamburg, that this was 
a comet which appears from the Chinese records 
to have been seen for a considerable time in the 
year of Rome 750. (Our Lord was, however, in all 
probability, born in the year 749.) But the objec- 
tion, which seems to me to be insuperable, to the 
guiding star beingaheavenly body, either a conjunc- 
tion of planets, a new fixed star, or a comet, is the 
impossibility of such a body appearing to move 
before a traveller, and then to stop and stand over 
a house or particular spot. We must go back, 
then, to the opinion of St. Chrysostom, and believe 
that it was a strictly miraculous appearance re- 
sembling a star : “Ori yap od els 6 
aorip odtos jv, parrAov & aornp, ds 
énovye Soxei,aAAa Moning Tis ddparos eis TavTHY 
Thisdoes not affect 
the question of any significance that may have been 
attributed by the magi to the near approach of 
and Saturn in 7 (year of Rome 748), 
and of Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars in 3.c. 6 (year 
of Rome 749). 

Another question on this subject was started 
many years ago in “N,. & Q.” by Mr. Hewry 
Wa rer §. iii. 293), as to the place to which 
the magi repaired to find and worship the infant 
Christ. This is usually supposed to have been 
Bethlehem ; but most modern commentators think 
that the flight into Egypt must have been after 
the presentation in the temple, which could hardly 
have taken place subsequently to the Massacre of 
the Innocents. Now, as St. Luke records that 
after the presentation the holy family returned 
to Nazareth, Mr. WaLTeR suggested that it was 
there that the visit of the magi took place ; and 


salem to proceed to Bethlehem, the reappearance 
of the star caused them to change their direction 
and repair to Nazareth instead, taking care not to 
let the king know where they had gone. B 
Wordsworth, however, thinks that their visit too 
place after another journey made by the holy 
family to Bethlehem on the occasion of one of the 
great annual feasts at Jerusalem. A flight into 
Egypt certainly seems more natural from Juda 
than from Galilee. W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Epmuxp HAtiey, THE CELEBRATED ASTRO- 
nomer.—In 1692 Edmund Halley, the celebrated 
astronomer, was consulted by a friend as to the 
acreage of England and Wales. His process was 
very original. He took the best map of England 
which he could get, cut out the part which repre- 
sented the eal, weighed it, and compared the 
weight with that of an inch taken from the middle 
of the map, the centre of which was a point equi- 
distant from King’s Lynn and the mouth of the 
Severn. He found that the land, with the islands 
of Wight, Anglesey, and Man, was four times the 
weight of his circle. His calculation gave him 
38,660,000 acres. He then in the same manner 
cut out and weighed the several counties. He 
found, after carefully drying the pieces — the 
humidity of the air was the great difficulty in his 
calculation — that 40,000 acres weighed a grain. 
The above note is a singular illustration of the 
manner in which, before a proper survey, an able 


The actual acreage is, excluding the Isle of Man, 
37,319,221; and Halley pleads that he should be 
licensed to the extent of a million acres or 80, 
especially as he had to include rivers and roads, 
James E, Rocers. 
Oxford. 


Butiock Carts.—Mr. Edward B. Tylor, in his 
Anthropology, p. 200, tells us that in Portugal the 
old classic bullock cart may still be seen. In these 
carts the wheels do not revolve on the axle, but the 
axle turns round with the wheels. It may be weil 
to note tiat such carts have been used in this part 
of Lincolnshire within the memory of our grand- 
fathers. My father, who was born in 1793, could 
not remember ever to have seen one, but his father, 
who was born in 1766, was familiar with them, 
They were thought to be better for use on very 
heavy roads than those with fixed axles. 

Epwarp PEAcocK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


A Frencu Ticnsporne Casz.—I do pot know 
whether any of your correspondents have read a 
case of disputed identity similar to the famous, or 
infamous, Tichborne case; but it may be worth 
while to record here the reference to a French trial 


that, although they were directed when at Jeru- 


in the sixteenth century, bearing, in most of its 


mathematician tried to solve a difficult problem. | 
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details, a remarkable analogy to our own modern 
scandal. I happened to find in a large old trunk 
the other day, among all sorts of discarded litera- 
ture I had never ventured to examine since it came 
into my possession some thirty-three years ago, 
a somewhat entertaining book called the Harvest 
Home (Salford, a.v. 1807). In vol. i. p. 153, under 
the head of “The Ilusband of Two Wives” (re- 
lated by Thuanus), is a tale of an impostor, one 
Arnold du Tilb, who claimed to be husband of the 
wife of one Martin Guerre, and actually lived with 
her as such for three years—Guerre having been 
absent altogether eleven years, but just turning 
up in time to convict the prisoner, who had pre- 
viously been tried on suspicion and found 
guilty, upon an enormous collection of all sorts of 
evidence. One remarkable thing was the testi- 
mony in his favour of Guerre’s four sisters ; but the 
wife would not swear either one way or the other. 


Sorecisms 1x Waitinc.—Here is an illustra- 
tion of Addison’s dictum that “there is scarce a 
solecism in writing that the best author is not 
guilty of.” The hero of Lord Lytton’s novel 
Devereux, when visiting the Palace of Versailles, 
‘was much impressed with the grand idea of term- 
ing the avenues which led to it the roads “to 
Spain, to Holland,” &c.; upon which the friend of 
Bolingbroke remarks, that “in London they would 
have been the roads to Chelsea and Pentonville.” 
Pentonville received its ee name from Henry 
Penton, Esq., M.P. for Winchester, whq died in 
1812. Mr, Pinks says that the first buildings in 
Penton Street were erected in 1773. 

Cu, Evxin Marnews. 

Exeter. 


Mr. Rusxix on Porrry.—In Mr. Ruskin’s 
Elements of English Prosody, at p. 30, it is said : 

“Tf only straightforward prose, arranged so as to full 
into metric time, were poetry, any one with an ear could 
write it. But the strength of poetry is in its thought, 
not in its form; and with great lyrists their music is 
always secondary, and their substance of saying primary 
—#so much so that they will even daringly and wil- 
fully leave a syllable or two rough, or even mean, and 
avoid a perfect rhythm, or sweetness, rather than let the 
reader's mind be drawn away to lean too definitely on 
sound,” 
If “great lyrists” do so, with this or any other 
object, or by carelessness or chance, is it not a 
step in the direction of mere prose? The doctrine 
enunciated by Mr. Ruskin seems to me so ques- 
tionable as to be worth a little discussion in 
“N.& Q.” But he does not stand alone. 

M. L 
Atheneum Club. 


Tue Becxrorp Liprary Sate: tHe Race For 
RARE Bixpinos.—This reminds me of an incident 
that occurred to me in the shop of a second-hand 


rubbish in rare binding; Iremarked contemptuously, 
“Where do you expect to get customers for these ?” 
“Oh! I beg your pardon,” said the bookseller; 
“we Scanently have orders from country gentlemen 
for so many yards of folio, and so many yards of 
quarto, to fit up their libraries, and they pay as 
well as anything.” G. G. Harpinenam. 
Temple. 


First Intropuction oF tHe Worp Tory.— 
The following passage seems to me to be well 
entitled to a place in “ N. & Q.”:— 


“T being at Wallinwells Oct. 24, 1681, they were dis- 
coursing about a new name lately come into fashion for 
Ranters calling themselves by the name of Torys. Ms. 
H. of Chesterfield told me a gentleman was at their house 
and had a red Ribband in his bat, she askt him what it 
meant, he said it signifyed that he was a Tory, whats 
that ed she, he ans. an Trish Rebel,—oh dreadful that 
any in England dare espouse that interest. I hear 
further since that this is the distinction they make in- 
stead of Cavalier and Roundhead, now they are called 
Torys and Wiggs, the former wearing a red Ribband, 
the other a violet—thus men begin to commence war, 
the former is an Irish title for outlawd persons, the 
other a Scotch title for fanaticks or dissenters, and the 
Torys will Hector down and abuse those they have 
named Wigs in London and elsewhere frequently. 
Theres a book called the character of a Tory wherin 
it runs, A Tory, a Whory, a Roary, a Scory, a Sory: vid.” 
—Oliver Heywood's Diaries, &c., 1630-17U2, vol. ii. 
p- 285 (edited by J. Horsfall Turner, 1881). 

Of this word Prof. Skeat, in his Dict., says, “ first 
used about 1680”; hence this contemporaneous 
evidence is well worthy of record. 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


A Fretpine Reric.—The following cutting 
from the Pall Mall Gazette of December 1, 1882, 
will probably interest many of the readers of 
Q.” :— 


“ Ata meeting of the Somerset Archzological Society, 
which was held at Taunton last week, it was announced 
that Mr. Merthyr Guest had presented the members 
with a piece of furniture known as ‘the Fielding table.’ 
It was made for Fielding during his residence at East 
Stour Manor House, and was left there by him. The 
table has remained in the house till quite recently, 
although the estate (which now belongs to the Mar- 
chioness of Westminster) has changed hands more than 
once, and the old manor house is now occupied by a 
farmer. It is a large, massive oak table, and a brass 
plate affixed to it bears the following inscription :— 
‘This table belonged to Henry Fielding, Esq., novelist. 
He bunted from East Stour, 1718, and in ‘aon years 
dissipated his fortune keeping hounds.’” 

G. F. R. B. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


: follow- 


bookseller. In grubbing, I came across some literary 


ing edifying account of the mode of celebrating 
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Yoole” in the northern metropolis is extracted 
from a history of York in two volumes, printed by 
Wilson & Spence, High Ousegate, 1788, and dedi- 
cated to Sir William M. Milner, Bart. and Lord 
Mayor of York :— 

“ The Sheriffs of the city of York have anciently used, 
on St. Thomas’s day the Apostle before Yoole, at toll 
of the bell, to come to Allhallows Kirk in the Pave- 
ment, and there to hear a mass of St. Thomas at the 
high quiere, and to offer at the mass; and when mass 
was done to make eg my oe at the pillory of the 
Yoole-Girthol, in the form that follows, by their ser- 
jeant: We command that the peace of our Lord the 

ing be well keeped and mayntayned by night and by 
day, &c. [as was used in the proclamation on the Sheriffs’ 
riding]. Also, that all manner of wh—-s, thieves, dice- 
players and all other unthrifty folk be wellcome to the 
town, whether they come late or early, at the reverence 
of the high feast of Yoole, till the twelve days be passed. 
The prociamation made in form aforesaid, the four ser- 
jeants shall go and ride whither they will, and one of 
them shall havea horne of brass of the tollbooth, and the 
other three serjeants shall have each of them a horn, 
and so go forth to the four bars of the city and blow the 
Yoole-Githe,” &c. 

Can any of your readers inform me what is meant 

by the Yoole-Girthol and the Yoole-Githe, 

or otherwise illustrate the passage a ? 
BORACENSIS. 


Hooxes’s “Amanpa,” 1653.—I should feel 
obliged ifany bibliographical correspondent would 
give me an exact collation of this book. Lowndes 


(Bohn’s edit., p. 1108) states that it contains a 
frontispiece and 191 pages, besides title, epistle 
dedicatory to the Hon. Edward Mountague, com- 
verses, and errata, eleven leaves.- Mr. 

azlitt (Handbook, p.282) gives the collation as 109 
leaves, including a leaf before the frontispiece 
with the word “ Amanda” printed upon it, and 
a leaf of Errata. In his Gollections and Notes, 
1876, he says that copies of this volume with the 
half-title, frontispiece, and leaf of Errata are of 
the utmost rarity. The collation of my copy, 
which formerly belonged to Mr. Ouvry and Sir 
Francis Freeling,* agrees with that given by 
Lowndes. It has, therefore, 107 leaves, instead of 
109, as stated by Mr. Hazlitt. It has not the half- 
title nor the separate leaf of Errata. Is it certain 
that these two leaves were ever printed with the 
book ? As for the leaf of Errata, there are six lines 
of Errata on the verso of a4, the last leaf of the in- 
troductory portion. The verso of N8, or p. 192, is 
blank, and any additional misprints (of which it 
must be confessed there are many) would natur- 
ally have been corrected on it, if they had been 
discovered before the type was distributed. The 
leaf of Errata, therefore, if it exists, must have 
been printed afterwards, and attached to the copies 
remaining in the bookseller’s hands, as was the 


* Mr. Hazlitt says Sir F. Freeling gave Dick of Bury 
five shillings for a fine copy of this book, doubtless the 
one in my possession, 


case with Hudibras, part iii., 1678. The frontis~ 

piece is printed on the same paper as the text, 

and may be reckoned as Al. I am a little doubt~ 

ful, therefore, with regard to the existence of the 

half-title also. Lastly, is any memoir of Hookes 

extant ? . F. Pripgavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana, 


Cumettnc.—In a Latin document of 12 Edw: 
III. (1338) Reginald de Montfort releases to 
Philip de Wellesleigh all his rights as lord of 
the hundred of Wellow, co. Somerset, including 
“hutesiis levatis” (hue and cry), “et weifs, ex- 
trahuris” (strays), “ cumeling in dicto Hundredo 
advenientibus.” I do not find the word cumeling 
in glossaries. In the Camden Society’s volume, 
Register of ‘Priory of B.V.M., Worcester, p. 16a, 
among the “Capituli Hundredorum,” or heads of 
inquiry to be made at the Hundred Court of the 
Sheriff, is this, “‘Si Kimelingi fuerint arestati et 
non monstrati ut esse debent.” The editor of the 
volume, the late Archdeacon Hale, gives no ex- 
planation of kimelingi, nor is it in the index. 
The word comeling is given in Halliweil’s Archaic 
Dictionary for a stranger or guest, and as used 
in Northumberland for “ vagabond ” or “ gadling.” 
I presume, therefore, that cumeling, following 
“ strays,” in the deed quoted above, signifies a lost 
animal, but I should be glad of any other instances 
of the use of the word. J. E. Jackson, 

Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 


“Tre Economy or Provipence.”—About forty 
years ago [I read a book with the above title. 
Whether the compiler’s name was given on the 
title-page or elsewhere I cannot call to mind, 
neither do I know where it was published ; but I 
have a strong impression that it was the work of 
some local press in Lincolnshire or Yorkshire. 
The book consisted of a series of extracts from 
theological writers, showing how, in the compiler’s 
belief, good men had been assisted by the inter- 
vention of Providence. Can any of your readers 
give me such a description of the book as will 
enable me to identify it ? Anon. 


Mepats.—I should be greatly obliged if any 
one could identify for me the following medals, 
Each is rather larger than a shilling, and the 
workmanship is alike in all four:— 

1. Obv., female figure, with shield charged with 
a lion rampant, reclining in an enclosure; five 
men coming to her assistance through the gate ; 
soldiers with banner advancing in background ; 
date, 1591; inscription, “Pax Patet Insidiis.” 
Rev., same female, and two soldiers with uplifted 
swords in enclosure ; three’ other soldiers driving 
away the enemy, two of whom lie dead ; inscrip- 
tion, “ Tuta Salus Bello.” 

2. Obv., trophy of arms and flags; ships on 
background, inscribed “Rhenus Flu”; over, 
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letters “D.O.M.” Rev., inscription, “Signis Ad. 
Turnhout xxxix. Post Oppidis Trans Rhenum 
iii, Cis vi. Hispano Trimestri Ereptis”; date, 
MDXCVII. 

3. Obv., half-clothed figure of a man (resembling 
Job), seated in an attitude of misery; cloud over 
his head, with Hebrew inscription; round, 
“ Afflictos Docet Viam suam.” 1577, Rev., same 

re in an enclosure, praying; cloud, with 
ebrew writing; inscription, “ Liberat a Con- 
demnantibus Animam Ejus.” 

4. Obv., hand holding a pair of scales ; inscrip- 
tion under, “ Justa Ratio”; round, “ Firmum Ser- 
vandi Feederis Vinculum.” Rev., inscription, 
“Qalculus a Rationibus Provinciarum Feeder: 
Infer. Germ. Habitis wpxcut1.” 

The medals.are all silver. I should be grateful 
for an early reply, as also for an estimate of their 
value. Epwarp H. M.A. 
The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


(2. Turnhout. Maurice of Nassau defeated the 
Spaniards there, 1597. ] 


Crrencester. — Near Cirencester (Rudder’s 
Hist. of Glouc.) is “ Tor-barrow-hill,” as to which 
there is “a strange account in a paper printed by 
William Budden, 1685, and preserved in the 
Bodleian Library among Dr. Rawlinson’s papers ” 
(p. 347). This paper contains an account of the 
breaking in upon a large vault by two men who 
were employed in a gravel pit, and who saw in it 
@ man with a truncheon and a burning lamp, 
which was extinguished upon their entrance, in 
the usual manner. Is this paper to be met with 
elsewhere ? If not, will any one at the Bodleian, 
if it is not too long, transcribe, or fully abstract 
it, for insertion in “‘N. & Q.,” with the Editor's 
ge It is likely to be of general interest 

it is not commonly known. Is anything else 


known of this pit ? Ep. Marsuatt, 


“ Busuy-pornts.”—Prefixed to Newton's edi- 
tion of Milton (sixth edition, 8vo. 1763) are some 
lines addressed to the poet by Marvell. He says : 
“ Well might’st thou scorn thy readers to allure 

With tinkling rime, of thy own sense secure ; 

While the Town-Bays writes a!l the while and spells, 

And like a pack-horse tires without his bells: 

Their fancies like our bushy-points appear, 

The poets tag them, we for fashion wear.” 

The “Town-Bays” is, I suppose, the Poet Laureate. 
To whom does their refer? “Readers” is the 
last antecedent, but such a construction seems to 
convey no meaning. What were bushy-points ? 
When doublet and hose were worn, they were 
fastened together by a series of tagged ribbons 
called points. Nares has “ busk-point,” as an 
appendage to a woman’s attire; but that is alto- 
gether a different affair. J. Drxoy. 


“ Caur’s-HEAD ROLL.”—Can any of your corre- 
spondents explain the origin of this item, formerly 


charged in the commons fees at the Middle Temple ? 
It was abolished about thirty years since. My 
impression has always been that it was the relic 
of a club affiliated to that inn, whose vocation had 
become defunct, although the subscription was 
retained. Many old Templars may remember 
ying the fee of 6s. or 7s. in their commons bill. 
Gals head clubs, it is well known, were republican 
coteries, and earned for themselves an odious 
reputation. See Old and New London, vol. iv. 
p. 229, G, G. Harpinenam. 
Temple. 


Att Sovts.—Is there any church in England 
dating anterior to a.p. 1500 which bears the dedi- 
cation of “ All Souls”? Epmuxsp Warerron, 

Deeping Waterton Hall. 


Yorxsaire.—Has this town any armo- 
rial bearings ; if so, what are they ? 
Atrrep W. Ricu. 
Croydon. 


Aw Otp Licenstxe Law.—In the year 1440 a 
code of laws for the “ gode rule and governaunce 
of the Boroughe” of Walsall was issued by the 
“ Mayer and his brethern.” From this it appears 
that even in those far-off days strict watch had to 
be kept over the conduct of ale-house keepers. 
This is evident from the following extract: — 

“XI. Also it is ordeyned, that if eny man kepe at 
the ale or sportynge in theyre houses, aft. the howers 
appoynted, to make a fyne therfore, and to sessed by 
the Mayer. And if by ons or twyes warnyng do not 
amend, then the same ale house to be put downe by the 
comandment of the Mayer and his brethren.” 

Can any of your correspondents supply further 
information as to the power of local authorities 
over ale-houses in the olden time ? 

W. C. Owen. 

Walsall. 


Sir Gasrret Cross, rt. circa 1620.—Can any 
of your readers throw any light upon 


“SPEEDING THE PARTING GUEsT.”—Some re- 
lations of mine were “speeding the parting 
guest” the other day in the person of a sailor 
friend who was starting for Australia. One of 
them naturally proposed a bumper to a successful 
voyage. “Stop, for Heaven’s sake!” cried the 
sailor. “Don’t you know that is sure to bring 
ill luck?” Is this a common superstition ? 

H. Busx. 


Ratzicn Hovuse.—There is an Elizabethan 
house of this name at Brixton Rise, 8.W., and it 
has the reputation of having been one of the resi- 
dences of Sir Walter Raleigh. I find no reference 
to it in any of the works on Surrey nor in Old and 
New London. Perhaps some of your readers can 
enlighten me. 


Jas, Curtis. 
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TrowsripcE.—What is the origin of the name 
of this place, seeing that the first syllable does not 
represent the name (at any rate, the present name) 
of any river? Can that syllable be connected with 
the Welsh trw, a whirl or bend (7.¢., of the small 
river near the town), which the English may have 
adopted and affixed to the bridge (literally and 
verbally) in later times? The place is not men- 
tioned in Domesday, and appears to owe its origin 
to a castle erected there during the civil war 
between Stephen and Matilda. . T. Lynn, 

Blackheath. 


Boetr.—Can you throw light upon the history 
and meaning of the word bogie as applied to loco- 
motive engines and railway carriages of a certain 
construction? I know quite well what a “ bogie” 
engine or carriage is, but I want to know why it 
is so called. Cuas. Wetsu. 


Tue Critics.—Has Balzac’s saying, quoted by 
Sainte Beuve, “Il passa critique comme tous les 
impuissants qui mentent & leurs débuts,” ever 
been mentioned with reference to Lord Beacons- 
field’s famous definition of the same genus ? 

K. H. B. 


Heratpic Anomaties.—The husband, instead 
of impaling his wife’s coat of arms with his own, 
wears her coat surmounted by his own crest. His 
own coat does not appear at all. The same man 
changes his family crest—an eagle displayed—to 
an eagle displayed with the legs cut off. His son 
restores the legs to the crest. Is there any reason 
for these apparent whims? The man lived in the 
time of George II., and was a supporter of the 
Hanoverian succession. His father and his son 
(who restored the legs) were Jacobites. Does this 
throw any light on it? Icnoramus. 


“Ezexie. A TREATISE OF 
Fairu.”—Where can I see the first edition of 
this book? The loan of a copy for a couple of 
days would much oblige. The second edition 
appeared in 1623, and also the third. 

B. 

Ashfield House, near Kimbolton. 


Replies. 


BEEF-EATER. 
(6 S. vi. 361, 432, 491.) 

Pror. SkeaT now writes as if I had advocated the 
derivation of beef-eater from buffetier; but this is 
not the case. I was simply anxious to secure for the 
derivation from buffetier fairer treatment than it 
had received at the hands of Pror. Sxear, and, as 
I said in my note, to show that Pror. Sxrat 
would have to modify somewhat his article on 
beef-eater ; and it is clear that, whatever repug- 
nance he may feel to do so, he must modify it, 


inasmuch as, now that I have shown the word 
buffetier to have had a very distinct existence, he 
can no longer say, “I do not find...... buffetier.” 
As for my words, “the opinion now so commonly 
entertained,” to which Pror. Sxzat seems to take 
exception, they were intended not to express my 
own view, but to give that of Pror. Sxear him- 
self, when he says, “I suppose it is hopeless to 
protest against what all believe.” 

I cannot see either that I have strained the 
meaning of buffetier in any way. The word buffet 
in its early days meant, among other things, the 
counter, dresser, or, as we should now say, bar of 
a tavern, upon which stood the mixed wine (hence 
called vin de buffet, or bar-wine) which the owner 
of the tavern sold across the counter. From the 
word buffet in this sense came buffetier, which, 
therefore, properly speaking, meant bar-man, but 
came to mean taverner, tavern-keeper, because in 
such small establishments the man who served at 
the bar was commonly the proprietor of the estab- 
lishment also, At a later period the word buffet 
rose in the world, and came to mean a sideboard 
in the houses of the more wealthy, and even in 
royal residences, and this is still the ordinary 
meaning of the word.* All that I attempted to 
show, therefore, was that, as when buffet meant 
bar the derived noun buffetiey meant one who 
waited or served at a bar, so when buffet came to 
signify sideboard, buffetier might well have meant 
one who waited at 4a sideboard. And that it did 
so, or was about to do so, surely the definition given 
by Godefroy (who does not mention, and probably 
does not know, the word beef-eater, and is there- 
fore quite unprejudiced), viz., sommelier, which is 
more or less the equivalent of our butler, goes some 
way toshow. I say “or was about to do so,” because 
there is one point which Pror. Sxear either forgets 
or ignores, and which yet must be taken into con- 
sideration when the words buffetier and beef-eater 
are considered, and that is, that between the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century and 1755 (when, 
I believe, Johnson’s Dictionary appeared), that is 
to say, during two hundred and fifty years, there is 
no full or trustworthy dictionary of the English or 
French spoken and written during that period.+ It 
is impossible to say, therefore, for certain what 
meanings buffetier had during all this time, and 


* Buffet is now also used in France of the table or 
tables upon which, at balls, are arranged the refresh- 
ments constituting a stand-up supper; and in France 
and England of the refreshment counters, or even of the 
refreshment rooms, at railway stations, The word has, 
therefore, returned in some degree to its former level. 

+ Stratmann’s Old Eng. Dizt. does not go beyond the 
fifteenth century, neither does the Old French dictiona 
of Godefroy, whilst Littré’s Dict., though it contains muc’ 
Old French belonging to the period named, is not avail- 
able as a reference for it, because no article is, I believe, 
written upon any word which is not still more or less in 
use, 
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we do not even know when it ultimately fell 
into disuse. And so again with regard to beef- 
eater, it may well have been spelled in other ways 
without there being any record of it. Pror. 
Sxear allows that it was in use as early as 1610, 
and yet it is not found either in Minsheu (1617), or 
in Sherwood (1632), or even in Bailey (1733). 
This shows what the dictionaries of those days 
were really worth. I therefore suspend my judg- 
ment until there is a good French and a good 
English dictionary for the period named—until, in 
fact, I know more about both words. 

The only thing else that I attempted to do 
was to show that buffetier, if introduced into Eng- 
lish, might become beef-eater, and with this part 
of my note Pror. Skear has not attempted to 
deal seriously. If there had been any real diffi- 
culty in this part of the matter, so eminent a com- 
parative philologist as Prof. Max Miiller would 
not have adopted the derivation from buffetier. 

With regard to Pror. Skeat's statement that 
he knows of no proof that beef-eater ever meant a 
waiter at a sideboard, may I ask him if he really 
knows exactly either what their duties were or 
what they now are !—for I confess that I do not, 
We all know that specimens of the race are to 
be seen at the Tower, but there are, no doubt, 
many others. In the Popular Encyclopedia 
(Blackie & Son, 1874) I find beef-eaters described as 
“Yeomen of the guard of the sovereign of Great 
Britain, They are stationed by the sideboard at 
great royal dinners. There are now one hundred in 
service, and seventy supernumeraries. They are 
dressed after the fashion of the time of Henry VII.”* 
I should like to know whether they are really still 
(or if they ever were) stationed by the royal side- 
board on grand occasions. This is an important 
point, and might, one would think, be settled, as 
far, at least, as the present time is concerned. 

In his suggestion, that “ if we had borrowed the 
word, it would have been more sensible to have 

iven it the sense of ‘wine-taster,’” Pror. 

KEAT makes a serious blunder, from which he 
would have been saved if he had more carefully 
studied the rules of French word-formation. 
Buffetier never did and could not mean “ wine- 
taster.” French substantives in ier (like the corre- 
sponding Lat. termination arius, which is properly 
adjectival) are never, that I know of, derived from 
verbs. They are, as a rule, formed from other 
substantives. Buffetier, therefore, cannot come 
from the verb bufeter, which alone contains the 
idea of tasting, but comes from buffet, and means 


* If their quaint costume is reallyjthat of Henry VII, 
who died in 1509, it would seem to show that they were 
instituted more than a hundred years earlier than Pror. 
SxKEart supposes ; for it is evident that if they were first 
introduced at the beginning of the reign of James I, 
(1603-1625), they would scarcely be dressed in the style of 
a hundred years earlier, 


some one who has something to do with* a buffet. 
Eur=the or of the Lat. ator, and our er (when it 
has an active signification) is a common ending of 
those substantives which are derived from active 
verbs,+ Buffeteur, therefore, as stated in my note, 
is the substantive which corresponds to buffeter, to 
taste, and not buffetier. 

In conclusion, I will just say one word with 
regard to the banter which I have frequently 
noticed that Pror. Skeat thinks fit to indulge im 
at the expense of those who venture to differ from 
him in opinion. If it pleases him, and if he thinks 
it worthy of him, pray let him continue it ; but for 
myself I fail to see either wit, point, or logic in 
the assumption that, because some people suppose 
that.in one case the final letters, etier, of a French 
word have been corrupted into eater in English,t 
therefore these people must also be of opinion that 
in all French words ending in etier this etier must 
have become eater in English ! F. Cuance, 

Sydenham Hill. 

P.S.—Since this note was written two notes on 
the subject have appeared in “ N. & Q.,” from Sir 
D. Scorr and Mr. A. Patmer, 
but it is, of course, impossible for me to say much 
about them in a postscript. From Sir Sipsatp 
Scorr’s note, however, it appears that the beef- 
eaters ate nearly half as much again of veal and 
mutton as they did of beef, and that they were not 
more renowned for their eating than were the 
scullions, And Mr. Patmer’s quotations seem to 
me to prove nothing more than that the writers 
named took the word, as it was very natural they 
should, to be compounded of beef and eater, and 
made their jokes accordingly. 1 should like the 
unbiassed testimony of writers who have stated 
facts about beef-eaters without mentioning or even 
alluding to the etymology of the word. 


I wonder that none of your regular correspon- 
dents have resuscitated Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
guess as to the derivation of the word beefeater. 
It occurs in his learned Essay upon the Original 
Authority of the King’s Council, printed in 1834 
for the Record Commission. At p. 92 of that 
essay he gives the text of a whimsical bill pre- 


* This is the ordinary meaning of the ending ¢er, and 
it is, as will be noticed, an elastic one. Anybody, there- 
fore, who was merely stationed by a buffet, whether for 
show or for protection (there is much gold and silver 

late on palace sideboards), or for both, would be very 
iable to be called a buffetier, even though he had nothing 
to do with the wine. Comp. chambrier, one who has 
charge of a chamber, rotturier, one who has charge of a 
voiture (in this sense cart or waggon). 

+ Hur, however, like our er, is sometimes also found 
as the termination of substantives derived from neuter 
verbs, as, ¢.g., in dormeur, parleur, voyageur. 

t Nor is it even accurate to say so. ‘The efier (in 
buffetier) would naturally first become eter in English, as 
I showed in my note (p. 362, note {), and it would be 
this eter which would become eater, 
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ferred to Humphry Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, as warden of the Cinque Ports, an office to 
which he was appointed 26 Hen. VI.; and the 
following is an extract from the said bill: ‘* John 
Symmys, Clerk, the Vicary of Westhame, mekely 
sheweth that William Wevare and Perys his 
servaunte,” besides doing sundry mischievous acts 
to his annoyance, threatened the life of his catte, 
“and thereupon they slewe your sayd besecheris catte of 
grete malice, by cause they myght not have there 
intente of hym, and caste him into his yarde, but in 
trowth your sayd besecher had lever haue geven them 
forty shillings than they had kylde his catte. And after 
that they kilde capons, hennys, and chikenys of your 
sayd besecheris, and many of them they ete at divers 
tymes, and many of them they caste into your besecheris 
close. And also with force of armys, with bowys, 
arrowys, and /ongdebefys many times within this three 
year, have entered your sayd besecheris close & made 
there bost that yf they myght take hym they wolde sle 
hym,” &c. 

On the word longdebefys this is Sir Francis’s note : 


“ A ‘longe-de-bef’ wasa halbert with a broad blade, so 
called from its resemblance to the tongue of an ox— 
langue-be-beuf. It is possible that the yeomen of the 
guard obtained their popular appellation of beef-eaters 
irom this weapon. As from Halbert and Musket are de- 
rived Halberteer and Musketeer, so Longe-de-befeteer would 
be formed from longe-de-bef, and which might be after- 
wards abbreviated into Befeteer.”” 


Ropert Sincwair. 
Via Principe Amedeo, Rome. 


In my Words, Facts, and Phrases, p. 53, I 
have a short note on this word, which, although it 
throws no light on the origin of the word, shows 
that it has been in use nearly three hundred years 
in its present shape. It runs as follows :— 

“ Beefeater.—There is reason for thinking that the 
derivation of this word from buffetier is erroneous, and 
that the modern name of the royal servants is also the 
original one. At any rate, the following extract from 
Histrio-mastiz, LIT. i., 93, 101 (cirea 1585-1600), quoted 
in Simpson's School of Shakespeare, vol. ii. p. 47, shows 
that it bas been in use nearly three hundred years :— 

‘ Steward. These impudent audatious serving men 
scarcely beleeve your honour's late discharge. 
First Servant. Believe it? by this sword and buckler 
no; stript of our liveries and discharged thus? 
Malvortius, Walke Sirs, nay walke, awake ye drowsie 
drones 

That long have suckt the honney from my hives ; 

Begone, vee greedy beefeaters...... 

The Callis Cormorants from Dover roade 

Are not so chargeable as you to feed.’” 

E. Epwarps, 

Harborne, Birmingham. 


Sr. Cornsert’s MS. or Sr. Jony’s Gospet 
(6™ S. vi. 486).—The following is Appendix No, 1 
of my Historical Sketches of the Reformation, 
pp. 399-401, London, 1879 :— 

The Durham and Stonyhurst Anglo-Sazon MS. Copy of 
St. John’s Gospel. 

Having been enabled to traee this MS. from the time 

that it was taken away from Durham, by Dr. Thomas 


Lee, one of King Henry's Commissioners, to the present 
day, I took the liberty of writing to the Rector of Stony- 
hurst, in whose safe keeping it now is, for some par- 
ticulars concerning the inscription on its fly-leaf. In 
reply to my communication, [ received the following 
courteous letter, with the interesting information and 
particulars which follow :— 
Stonyhurst College, Blackburn, 
Sep. 16, 1878. 

Rev. and dear sir,—Absence from the college has de 
layed my reply to yours of the 8th inst. 

The MS. in question is a Latin copy of the Gospel of 
St. John only. 

The enclosed contains all the information that I can 
find in answer to your queries......Believe me, rev. and 
dear sir, Yours obediently, 

E. J. 8.J. 
The Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.C.L. 


St. Cuthbert’s MS. Gospel of St. John.—The inscrip- 
tion at the beginning occurs on the fly-leaf opposite the 
first page of the text. The handwriting is said by 
Whitaker to resemble that which is characteristic of 
charters temp. Edw. I. 

It runs thus :—Evangelium Joh’is quod inventum 
fuerat ad caput beati patris nostri Cuthberti in sepul- 
chro jacens, Anno translac’onis ipsius. 

Pasted against the cover at the end, with no fly-leaf 
intervening between it and the last page of the text, isa 
paper, the writing on which runs thus :— 

Hune Evangelii Codicem 
Dono accepit 
ab [Georgio] Henrico Comite de Litchfield* 
et dono dedit 
Patribus Societatis Jesu, 
Collegii Anglicani 
Leodij; anno 1769 
Rectore ejusdem Collegij 
Joanne Howard 
Thomas Phillips, Sac. Can. Ton. 


In a case along with the MS. is a letter, in the same 
handwriting as the above inscription, of which a copy 
follows this. The signature has been cut off; also the 
lower right-hand corner of the paper, which is a single 
sheet, has been accidentally torn off and lost, leaving 
lacune at the ends of the last three lines of the letter, 
One of the lacune certainly contained the word “ Cuth- 
bert,” and no more. They are all of the same length. 

20th June [no place]. 

My dear and honoured Father,—I desire your Rever- 
ence to accept of this MS. which this note accompanies, 
for your Library. You will see by the short inscription 
at the beginning, how and when and where it came to 
be discovered ; and I have every reason to think it is 


* George Henry Lee, D.C... the third Earl of Litch- 
field, and the donor of this MS. to the Rev. Thomas 
Phillips, was born May 21,1718. Through his grand- 
mother he was great-grandson of King Charles II. In 
his father's lifetime, and as Viscount Quarendon, he 
was elected M.P. for the City of Oxford, in Feb., 1739. 
On attaining his title he b ively High 
Steward and Chancellor of the University of Oxford, to 
which he was a great benefactor, being still remembered 
by name at Commemoration. He married Diana, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas Frankland, of Thir- 
kleby, co. York., Bart., and died without issue, aged 
fifty-four, in 1772. He was buried at Spelsbury, Oxford- 
shire, where a beautiful marble monument to his mem 
and that of his countess still remains on the south w 
of the chancel. 
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Saint Cuthbert’s handwriting from the concurring 
evidence of these circumstance. 

I showed it the Society of Antiquaries in London, 
and they said they could......me so far as to its being of 
the age in which 8...... lived; the letter M being formed, 
as it is in this...... that only. 

{Alia manu] Thomas Phillips to Father J. Howard. 


I may add that I am unable for certain to 
identify Thomas Lee as a member of the family of 
Lee of Quarendon ; but that he belonged to it, 
and was a most discreditable member of it, there 
can be little doubt, His doings—he is styled 
“‘younge and pompatique”—and those of some 
of his relatives are set forth in Ellis’s Letters on 
the Suppression of the Monasteries, and there can 
be no doubt that he purloined the MS. The race 
from which Thomas Phillips, the author of the 
Life of Cardinal Pole, sprang came from Wales, 
and took up their abode as tenants at Thame 
under Sir John Williams (afterwards Lord Williams 
of Thame). Thomas Phillips’s father was a 
lawyer, allied to the Fienes-Trotmans of Syston, 
co. Gloucester. They are styled in existing deeds 
of the sixteenth century ‘‘ Phillips alias Coxe.” 
Descendants lived, and were buried with monu- 
mental memorials and records, at Ickford, Worm- 
inghall, and Shabbington, co. Bucks, and some of 
them, in humble life, still remain at Thame. 

Freperick Georce Lee. 

All Saints’ Vicarage, Lambeth, 


Tae Deatn or Hamppen (6 §. vi. 368).— 
‘When Lord Nugent was collecting materials for 
his Memorials of John Hampden, published in 
1832, one of the doubtful points which it was 
desirable to clear up was the true cause of Hamp- 
den’s death, which took place on June 24, 1643, 
in consequence of injuries received at the battle 
of Chalgrave Field, between the Parliamentary 
and Royalist forces, on June 18, 1643. The 
accounts of his death given by historians are 
vague and contradictory. Clarendon says (ed., 
1703, ii. 204), “Mr. Hambden ; who, being shot 
into the shoulder with a brace of bullets, which 
brake the bone, within three weeks after died.” 
Clough (Hampden’s chaplain?) says “he received 
two carrabine shott in his arme, which brake the 
bone,” and died, having “indured most cruel 
anguish for the space of 15 dayes.” According to 
Echard, ii. 414, “ he was shot into the shoulder 
with a brace of bullets which broke the bone, and 
within six days after dy’d with great torment.” 
Whilst Warwicke (Memoires, p. 239) says, “ Mr. 
Hambden received an burt in the shoulder, where- 
of in three or four dayes after he dyed.” Lastly, 
it was said, on the authority of a MS. in Lord 
Oxford’s handwriting, that he died in consequence 
of the shattering of his hand by the bursting of 
his own overloaded pistol. 

The grave of John Hampden was opened, the 
coffin raised, and the body it contained was care- 


fully examined by Lord Nugent, Counsellor Den- 
man, and others, on July 21, 1828, when it was 
found that the right hand had been amputated 
previous to death, and that the shattered finger 
bones were laid beside the corpse wrapped in cere 
cloth. The left shoulder was found to be dis- 
located, probably from a fall; but the bones of 
neither shoulder showed any evidence of in- 
juries by bullets. This seemed fully to bear out 
the truth of Sir Robert Pye’s statement in Lord 
Oxford’s MS. A full account of the matter is 
given in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1828, 
pt. ii. p. 125-7, and is also to be found in most of 
the public newspapers. In the Times, on the 
following day, a statement was inserted to the 
effect that there was reason to doubt whether the 
body so examined was really the corpse of Hamp- 
den. The John Bull was bitter on this, and said, 
“We believe it was, but the unlucky discovery 
that he had blown his own hand off, so entirely 
deprived his death of the glory of martyrdom, 
that the Whiggamites resolved upon falsifying 
their own statements, to save the reputation of 
the Patriot.” Epwarp So.ty. 


Mr. Symonps will find an account of Hamp- 
den’s exhumation, or supposed exhumation, and 


Memorials of John Hampden. I say supposed 
exhumation, because it was asserted that the body 
which Lord Nugent and companions examined in 
1828 was not the body of Hampden, and not even 
the body of a man, but of a woman who had died 
in child-birth ; and that the loose bones found in 
**a funeral glove like a pocket,” and maintained 
by them to be the shattered bones of Hampden’s 
hand, were really the bones of the deceased’s newly- 
born infant. 

In 1863 Mr. Witttam James Situ gave an 
account in “N. & Q.” (3" S. iii. 11) of the ex- 
humation, at which he had been present. [See also 
p. 72 of the same vol. of “N. &Q.”] This was 
reproduced in the Times, and gave rise to a corre- 
spondence on the subject which appeared in that 
journal in January of that year. § Bonaccorp. 


A Yorxsurre Grost Story §, vi. 508).— 
The account given by A. J. M. of the ghostly cat 
winding in and out of the banisters in going up- 
stairs reminds me of similar conduct in another 
ghostly cat which I heard of from Mr. Procter, the 
owner of Willington Mill, the haunting of which 
is narrated in such an authentic way by W. 
Howitt and Mrs. Crowe. Being at Newcastle in 
the winter of 1873-4, at a time when I was scep- 
tical as to the existence of ghosts, I took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to visit Mr. Procter, for 
the sake of hearing from his own mouth a con- 
firmation of the published accounts. I was re- 
ceived with much kindness, and found him a 
serious, intelligent gentleman, between sixty and 


the shattered state of his hand in Lord Nugent’s . 
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seventy, a Quaker I believe, and I am quite cer- 
tain that he fully believed everything that he told 
me. He spoke of his children haying chased a 
monkey all about the house, and, in answer to a 
question of mine, said that the only occasion on 
which he himself saw anything mysterious was 
one evening, when on going into the furnace room 
he saw a tabby cat bythe fire. There was nothing 
unusual in its appearance, and it would not have 
caught his attention at all had it not begun to 
move. But then, instead of walking like an ordinary 
cat, it wriggled along like a snake. He walked 
up to it and followed it across the room, holding 
his hand about a foot above it, until it passed 
straight into the solid wall. 

It would be very interesting to the members of 
the Society for Psychical Research if A. J. M.’s 
friend, Mrs. A., could be induced to tell the story 
herself, or to communicate with 

H. Wepewoop. 
31, Queen Anne Street. 


Frayc. Batra. Sorvyns §. vi. 429).— 
Although not always to be depended upon, I find 
the best account of Solvyns in Stanley’s edition of 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers :— 

“Solvyns, Francis Balthasar, a marine painter, was 
born at Antwerp in 1760. His sea-pieces, however, are 
not numerous, as his fondness for travel led him to visit 
India, where he employed himself in observing and 
depicting the customs and manners of the people. This 
work was first engraved and published at Calcutta in 
1799, and afterwards republished at Paris in 1808, in four 
atlas folio volumes, with the letterpress in French and 
English, at the price of a hundred guineas, It consists 
of nearly three hundred coloured plates of the occupa- 
tions, festivals, and costumes of the Hindoos, In the 
preface to this latter edition the author complains of the 
piracy committed on his former work by a London 
publisher. He says, ‘A Mr. Orme published in London 
& piecemeal collection, a sort of counterfeit of a set of 
sketches which I had formerly published at Calcutta, 
and which, even in the country itself, were received with 
great applause. They were, however, no more than a 
rough outline of some part of what I now publish. An 
early and regular education in the imitative arts in the 
school of a most celebrated master, painful journeys, 
continued absence from my native country, long 
residence in a foreign climate, care, fidelity, study, and 
expense, I have spared none of these to acquire true and 
ample information, and render my work as interesting 
and meritorious as the subject would admit. May the 
reception which it meets from the public prove that the 
execution is not unworthy the labour and expense.’ It 
met, however, with very little encouragement, and 
involved its author in p iary embarra t. He 
dief in 1824. One of his marine pieces, a view from 
Ostend, is in the palace at Vienna,” 


Georce Witt1am Retr. 


British Museum. 


He accompanied Sir Home Popham in a voyage 
to the Red Sea and the East Indies, and having 
arrived in Hindostan, he studied the languages, 
manners, customs, and religion of the Hindoos, 
that he might be able accurately to illustrate them 


by his pen and pencil. He was patronized by the 

famous Oriental scholar Sir William Jones, and 

after an absence of fifteen years returned to 

Europe. Witiiam Prarr, 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


anp Titte-paces (6% §. vi. 513).— 
Joannes Meursius, i.e, Jean de Meurs, the 
Antwerp printer and publisher, 1610-57, had, on 
more than one occasion, the aid of Rubens as a 
designer of his title-pages. To the example men- 
tioned by R. H. may be added the elegant title- 
page, designed by Rubens and engraved b 
Cornelius Galle, of the poems of Pope Urban VII 
(Maphei S.R.E. Card. Barberint...... Poemata). 
The printer’s device of Meursius is one of great 
beauty. It has been described by various biblio- 
graphers, so that a repetition is unnecessary. I do 
not, however, recollect any mention of the name 
of Rubens in connexion with it, although there is 
no doubt respecting its acknowledgment, as, on 
an original impression before me at this moment 
the names of Rubens as the painter and of Cor- 
nelius Galle as the engraver are fully set forth. 

Frepk. Hrenpriks. 


Atperman Sir Jonny Lequesye (6" S. vi. 
489).—He was deputy, and in October, 1735, 
elected alderman, of Bread Street Ward, and in1739 
served the office of sheriff of London. He wasa 
member of the Grocers’ Company, married Miss 
Mary Knight April 25, 1738, and died March 18, 
1741. Dame Mary Lequesne married secondly, 
as his second wife, Robert Knight, of Barrels, co. 
Warwick, created August 8, 1748, Baron Lux- 
borough, of Shannon, in Ireland, and on April 30, 
1763, further advanced to be Viscount Barrels 
and Earl of Catherlough. The countess died s.p. 
1795, and lies buried in the churchyard at Hamp- 
ton, Middlesex. H. M. Vane. 

Eaton Place, 8.W. 


Ay Antique Broocn: its Meanine §, 
vi. 428).—The circle surrounding the fylfot or croix 
gammée may in this particular instance have been 
due to the fancy of the maker ; a circular outline 
being a usual and convenient form for a brooch ; 
but the mystic swastika within a circle forms an 
emblem which is not exclusively Christian or 
Pagan, Gnostic or Agnostic, but which, deriving 
its remote erigin in the East, is now to be met 
with from the Himalayas to Cape Cormorin, in 
Thibet and in Japan, and may be looked for 
wherever traces exist of the worship of the Phallus 
and of the Sun. It represents the fourfold or in- 
tensified power of the Lingam within the fruitful 
Yoni, and is the symbol of creation and reproduc- 
tion. O. 8. 

Tae Navat Bricape THe Ciry §.vi.429). 


—It would appear from the Editor’s note appended 
to a query of Mr. Escorr’s (4 S§. ii, 228) that 
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the Buffs is the only regiment which has the pre- 
vilege of marching with fixed bayonets through the 
City. G. Fisuer. 


Acitzena (6 vi. 537).—B. J. M. inquires 
the meaning of the word Acilegna, which he finds 
on an antique gold cross. Has he observed that 
if he reverses the letters the inscription reads 
Angelica? Possibly he may think that this word 
also needs explantion. I really do not know why 
it should appear on a cross, though it would be 
easy to offer many suggestions ; as, for example, 
that Angelica may have been the name, real or 
assumed, of the wearer of the cross. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Hence or (6 vi. 450).—W. F. H. 
has mistaken the meaning of hedge in the quota- 
tions he makes. To hedge is a cant phrase de- 
rived from the turf, and means “to secure a 
doubtful bet by making others.” In that sense 
it is easy to understand “ hedging the battle at 
the price of his liberty.” So hedging the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill must mean having some other 
object in view which would be gained by passing 
the Act. The application of the word is at once 
seen. Hedge, however used, involves the idea of 
protection, shelter, and may be applied in a variety 
of ways. The word is used in this sense by Shake- 
speare :— 

“ The king in this perceives him, how he coasts 

And hedges his own way. But in this point 

All his tricks founder.” Henry V111., U1. ii. 
“ Hedging away from something” is a mistake. 
It*should be edging. If a man sneaks off, he 
naturally takes the line of least observation, which 
is usually the outer line or edge of the locality. 
Of course, this may happen also to be a hedge, but 
not necessarily so. The two words have nothing 
in common. The radical idea of the one is pro- 
tection ; that of the other the boundary line of a 
surface, which becomes in many cases the sharp 


cutting edge. J. A. Picron. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Surely this is not a new word, but one which 
has long had a special meaning among a certain 
class of gentlemen. When a judicious “ book- 
maker” wishes to guard himself from any possible 
chance of loss, he hedges, or so arranges his money 
on various horses that whichever wins his bets are 
profitable to him. E. H. M. 

Hastings. 


Tae Turee R's (6% S. vi. 329).—This phrase 
is generally referred to Sir William Curtis, Bart., 
Lord Mayor in 1795, and for thirty-six years 
alderman of the ward of Tower. When living 
in that ward some years ago I remember an aged 
member of the Corporation, now deceased, asserting 
that Sir William Curtis, in the days when Dr. 
Bell and the Quaker Lancaster were pleading on 


behalf of increased facilities for the education of 
the poor, gave as a toast at a City dinner “ the 
three R’s.” My friend assured me that Sir William 
Curtis, although a man of limited education, was 
very shrewd, and not so ignorant as to suppose his 
presumed orthography was correct. He chose the 
phrase in the above form purely for a jocular 
reason, J. Maske. 
Emanuel Hospital. 


The author of the statment in The Gospeller could 
have had no knowledge of Sir William Rawlings. 
I knew him well, meeting him very frequently at 
the residence of my cousin Thomas Crook, a re- 
tired solicitor, at Battersea Rise, about ’20 or ’21. 
Rawlings was knighted when sheriff; he was deputy 
of Bishopsgate ward, and a perfect gentleman. 
There is, or was,a tomb over his remains in Bishops- 
gate churchyard. J. How. 


Tae Atpine Symsot (6™ S. vi. 324).—At 
p. 25 of “ Clarissimi viri D. Andree al- | ciati Em- 
blematum libellus, vigilanter | recognitus, & ab 
ipsoiam au- | thorelocupletatus. | [Printer’sdevice] 

| Parisiis,| Apud Christiannm Wechelu’, sub 
scuto | Basiliensi, in vico Iacobeo: & sub | Pegaso, 
in vico Bellouacensi. | m.p.xv1111.,” is the device 
of the anchor encircled by the dolphin accom- 
panied by the following inscription :— 
“ Princeps subditorum incolumitatem procurans. 
Titanij quoties conturbant zquora fratres, 
Tum miseros nautas anchora iacta iuuat. 
Hane pius erga homines Delphin co'plectitur, imis 
Tutius ut possit figier illa uadis, 
Quam decet hac memores gestare insignia Reges, 
Anchora quod nautis, se populo esse suo.” 
Frank Repe Fowke, 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


Layer S. vi. 469).—The grant 
of an “ evening layer or fowling place on the north 
side of Weston Hill” would be the grant of a 
station there for the purpose of shooting wild fowl 
on their way from the sea (in Sand Bay); the 
grant of a “ morning layer” would confer a similar 
right to intercept the birds on their passage cea- 
wards. This kind of sport is (or was) called “ going 
to rode.” The word rode is evidently the same 
as road or rode, an expedition, foray, and refers to 
flight ina body. Cf. 1 Sam. xxvii. 10, and Shak- 
speare, King Henry VIITI., 1V. ii., where Singer 
explains the word as “courses, stages, journeys.” 
It is also commonly used here as a verb, ¢. g., 
“They (the wild fowl) do mostly rode in to Ebden 
warf of an evening” (Note the interesting local 
use of warf or warth, A.S. warop, a shore). E. 
Coles, English Dict. (1676) gives “ Rodnet, a net 
for blackbirds or woodcocks ”—evidently a net set 
to intercept the birds in their flight. Possibly, 
therefore, the grant of fowling layers may have 
conferred the right of placing such > 
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Meccorr Famity S. vi. 288, 455).—The 
information about this family is very scanty. Did 
it originally come from Scotland, where the name 
Meggat or Megget is not uncommon? The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine (vol. xxxviii. p. 398—not 389, 
as indexed) mentions the marriage, on August 18, 
1768, of John Smith Meggot to a daughter of 
Charles Dingley, of Lothbury. Srrix, in the 
quotation from Burke’s Landed Gentry, has fallen 
into a slight error. It was not Lieut.-Col. Richard 
Timms who took the name of D’Aeth, but George 
William Hughes, nephew of his (Col. Timms’s) 
wife. The following marriage is also recorded in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine (vol. xix. p. 524), “ Mr. 
Megate to a daughter of Mr. Read, accountant to 
the South Sea Company ” (Oct. 28, 1749). 

Siema. 


Srrix, in condensing the acceunt of the above 
family from Burke’s History of the Commoners, 
vol. ii. p. 466, makes a mistake in saying that 
Lieut.-Col Richard Timms, Royal Horse Guards, 
took the surname of D’Aeth. What Burke says is, 
“ Lieut.-Col. Richard Timms, of the Royal Horse 
Guards, who married Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Hughes, M.D. of Oxford, and aunt of Capt. 
Hughes, who took the surname of D’Aeth. By 
her he had a son, John Timms,” &c., so that it 
was Capt. Hughes, and not Lieut.-Col. Timms, who 
took the surname of D’Aeth. D. G. C. E. 


Tae Derivation or “Cameo” (5" §, ii. 
268, 453; iii. 31).—At the last of these references 
the writer, Dr. Cuance, concludes by saying 
that the word is one which “no fellow can make 


out.” This was in 1875. Prof. Skeat, though 
giving the received etymologies, and referring, like 
Dr. Cuance, to the learned works of Mahn and 
Diez, says, “ B. Etymology unknown.” This was 
in 1879. Yet some years before, viz. in 1864, a 
derivation of the word had been printed in The 
Gnostics and their Remains, Ancient and Medieval, 
by C. W. King, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, author of Antique Gems, which seems 
likely to be, as that author states, the true one. 
In the section on the “ Material and Style” of the 
Gnostic intagli, “the material of a talisman being 
quite as essential to its virtue as the sigil to be 
engraved upon it,” he says, “The jasper and the 
loadstone, the special minerals at the fountains 
of the magic art, Egypt and Assyria, had been 
from time immemorial adjudged the peculiar 
vehicles for the exhibition of talismans.” To 
this he appends the following note (p. 112):— 
“The true etymology of the much disputed word 
Cameo, in Henry III.’s time written Camahut, is to be 
sought in the Persian word Camahen, loadstone or fibrous 
hematite, the usual material for Babylonian cylinders, 
and in use there down to the times of the Cufic signets. 
The Arabs, knowing no other motive for the engraving 
of stones than their conversion into talismans, gave the 
name of the dne most frequently used to the whole class ; 


and the Crusaders introduced it into all European lan- 
guages in this sense. Matthew Paris has ‘lapides quos 
cameos vulgariter appellamus,’ which marks its foreign 
origin.” 

See also his Antique Gems and Rings, Lond., 1872, 
vol. ii. pp. 284-7. 

This etymology, if received, as it seems entitled to 
be, will add another Persian word to the list given 
by Archbishop Trench in his English Past and 
Present, lect. i. p. 13, second edit., 1855, the few 
Persian words being “azure [on which see 
“N, & Q.,” xi, xii.], bazaar, caravan, carg- 
vanserai, chess, dervish, lilac, orange, saraband, 
taffeta, tambour, turban”; or, if we are indebted 
to the Arabs for it, to the still longer list of Arabic 
words enumerated by the archbishop on the pre- 
ceding page. W. E. Bockwey. 


Taomas (5" §. viii. 10, 237, 331). 
—Possibly Aupirr and others may not have lost 
interest in this subject. I have in my possession 
“The Worthiness of Wales, a Poem. A true 
note of the auncient Castles, famous Monuments, 
goodly Rivers, faire Bridges, fine Townes, and 
courteous People, that I have seen in the noble 
Countrie of Wales, and now set forth, by Thomas 
Churchyard,” London, reprinted from the edition 
of 1587 for Thomas Evans in the Strand, 
mpccLxxvi. This book contains a dedicatory 
epistle “To the Queen’s most excellent Majestie, 
Elizabeth, by the Grace of God, Queene of Eng- 
land, Fraunce, and Ireland, &. Thomas Church- 
yard wisheth always Blessednes, Good Fortune, 
Victorie, and worldly Honour, with the Encrease 
of quiet Raigne, vertuous Lyfe, and most princely 
Government.” I may just mention that for some 
short time I have been largely quoting (in some 
rough notes contributed to a local paper) from the 
book referred to. If any extracts would be of 
interest for readers of “N. & Q.” I shall, of 
course, be glad to give them. I should mention 
the author seems to have been taken ill towards 
the completion of the small volume, which is called 
at the end, “ My first Booke of the Worthines of 
Wales,” and Churchyard says, if the volume is 
“Wel taken, wil encourage me to set foorth 
another.” Atrrep Cuas, Jonas. 

Swansea. 


Tennis (6 S. iii. 495; iv. 90, 214; v. 56, 73; vi. 
373,410, 430,470, 519,543).—Forthe sake of brevity 
I did not enter into any discussion upon the game 
called tennis, nor did I attempt to show how the 
name was applied to the game in this country and 
not in France. The word, in one form or other, 
was used here before the game was invented. 
Kelham, in his Norman-French Dict., has “ Tencon, 
dispute, quarrel,” answering to the OF. tence 
(tenis), “combat, querelle.” The word was, how- 
ever, understood in its old sense of beating to and 
fro. Spenser writes, “ And those four garrisons 
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issuing forth...... will so drive him from one side 
to another and tennis him amongst them that he 
shall find no where safe to keep his creet [earthen 
vessel] in, nor hide himself” (State of Ireland, 
ed. 1850, p. 509). With this meaning the word 
was applied to the game here, but only when 

layed with rackets. Mr. Wedgwood is there- 
om correct in his definition : “ Tennis, a game in 
which a ball is driven to and fro with rackets.” In 
an English version of the Janua Linguarum of 
Comenius, by Hoole (1658), there is a representa- 
tidn of a tennis court divided by a line or cord in 
the middle, and the players stand on each side of 
it with rackets in their hands ready for the game. 
A ball game played with the hand was called hand- 
ball or hand-tennis. We are told that when Queen 
Elizabeth was a guest of the Earl of Hertford, at 
Elvetham (1591), “after dinner, ten of his lord- 
ship’s servants did hang up lines, squaring out the 
forme of a tennis court, and making a cross line 
in the middle; in this square they played five to 
five with hand-ball at bord and cord as they tearme 
it, to the great liking of her highness ” (Nichols, 
Prog. ii. 19, Strutt, p. 95). Strutt calls the game 
of fives “ hand-tennis” (Sports, ed. 1833, p. 95). 
In France, however, the game was always at first 

layed by hand, and hence its name, jeu de paulme. 

t. Foix says that “it consisted originally in re- 
ceiving the ball and driving it back again with the 
palm of the hand. In former times they played 
with the naked hand, then with a glove, which in 
some instances was lined.” He mentions a young 
woman named Margot who excelled in the game, 
and played either with the palm or the back of her 
hand (Essais Historiques sur Paris, i. 160, Strutt, 
p. 94). Though the word racket has come to us 
through France, yet the custom of playing with 
some kind of instrument, bat or racket, seems to 
have sprung up in this country, for Chaucer, in his 
Troylus and Cryseyde, writes: — 

“ But kanstow pleyen racket to and fro.” 
iv. 461, 

Pror. Sxear’s derivation of the word tennis (or 
tenis,as it was formerly written) cannot be accepted, 
but Mr. Juttan Marsnatz is not correct in say- 
ing that only a stout cord was used to divide the 
players. It is generally spoken of as a line, with- 
out reference to thickness, and no doubt often 
varied in size. The common proverbial saying, 
“Thou hast stricken the ball under the line” is 
found in Heywood, meaning that a wrong stroke 
has been made, or, in other words, that a person 
has failed in his purpose. J. D. 
Belsize Square. 


Scuttier’s “ Pecasus m Jocue” (6% vi. 
469, 542).—Mr. Norris misunderstands my query. 
T have been familiar with German from my boyhood, 
and can quite comprehend the drift of Schiller’s 
poem. hat I drew attention to was the false 


accent which Schiller -had laid on the word “ Hay- 
market,” utterly destructive of the scansion of the 
line. What the peculiarities of the London Hay- 
market may be, which are “ known now to every 
German schoolboy,” I cannot tell. Hay, as I re- 
member, used to be sold there, but not horses, and 
the accent in the word was always laid, as it stil} 
is laid, on the first syllable. J. Drxow. 


Waconetre (6" S. vi. 207, 233, 377).—More 
tolerant than S. 8. Y. Y. of waggon is Prof. Skeat. 
He says that the two g’s serve to show that the 
vowel @ is short, and reminds us that in 1623 
waggon and waggoner figured (as they do still 
figure) in Romeo and Juliet, I. iv. Alas for the 
“illiterate” spelling of that benighted age! 
Wagging and waggon are more akin than 
8. Y. suspects. Sr. 


Tae Lumper Troop (6" S. vi. 448, 490).— 
“The Book of Rules on vellum,” folio, is now 
in my possession. The illuminated title reads, 
“ New Laws, Regulations, and Procedure of Busi- 
ness of the Antient and Honorable Lumber Troop, 
as agreed to by the Troop in pursuance of a Report 
from the Committee appointed to revise the Old 
Laws, February 8, 1832.” The officers were 
seventeen in number, headed by “Colonel” Charles, 
the tailor, of 171, Fleet Street. The rules, the 
order of the elections, the fines, the procedure of 
business, “‘ the form of making” a trooper, the 
charge, and the wind-up song, commencing, “ We 
are full ten thousand brave boys,” are extremely 
curious ; and it is my intention one of these days 
to give a history of the society, and incorporate the 
contents of my volume and a quantity of hitherto 
unknown facts in connexion with its political 
importance at elections in the City of London in 
the days when bribery with corruption was thought 
to be a less horrible crime than it is in this 
enlightened latter half of the nineteenth century. 

The Vagaries of the Lwmber Troopers, with an 
account of the ball given by Sir John Key, Bart. 
(the Lord Mayor), at the Mansion House, Oct. 4, 
1831, was printed in 8vo.form that year at the 
price of sixpence, and it is now very rare. 

The headquarters of the troop were in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fleet Street, changing (more frequently 
in later days) from one tavern to another. The 
place of meeting in Bolt Court is recorded in my 
Memorials of Temple Bar, with some Account of 
Fleet Street, published in 1869, p. 121—for which 
latter work I am now collecting materials for a 
second and enlarged edition. T. C. Nosix. 

110, Greenwood Road, Dalston. 


The writer of an article in Chambers’s Journal, 
Nov. 4, 1882, p. 703 (“ Obituary Curiosities ”) men- 
tions this club as if he and his readers knew all 
about it. No doubt he could supply M&. Hopexis 
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with the information for which he asks, I may 
quote his words :— 

** He did not trouble to insure a Jibation to his memory, 
like the ancient lumber-trooper, who served forty years 
in that distinguished corps, and bequeathed the troopers 
a crooked guipea to be spent in punch and tobacco on the 
day he was under the turf.’ 

W. D. Paniss. 


Harr Growine arrer Deata vi. 344, 
405).—The following extract from the “ Acts of 
Leipsic,” may possibly be of interest :-— 

“In the year 1719 a woman was interred at Nurem- 
berg, in a wooden coffin painted black, according to the 
custom of the country. The earth, wherein her body 
was deposited, was dry and yellow, as it is for the most 

in the environs of that city. Of three bodies, buried 


the same grave, this woman’s was laid deepest in the Y 


ground. In 1761, there being occasion to make room for 
a fourth body, the grave was dug up anew. To the sur- 
prise of the digger, when he had removed the two upper- 
most coffins, he perceived a considerable quantity of hair 
that had made its way through the crevices of the 
coffin. The lid being removed, there appeared a perfect 
resemblance of a human figure, the eyes, nose, mouth, 
ears, and all other parts, being very distinct; but from 
the crown of the head to the soles of the feet it was 
covered with very long, thick, and frizzled hair. The 
grave-digger, after examining it for some time, happened 
to touch the upper part of the head. To his surprise the 
entire body bean at once to shrink, and at last nothing 
remained in his hand but a mass of rough hair, which 
insensibly assumed a brownish red colour.” 
The learned Honoratus Fabri (Lib. 3, De Plantis), 
and several other authors, are of opinion that hair, 
wool, feathers, nails, horns, teeth, &c., are nothing 
but vegetables. If that be so we need not be 
surprised to find them growing on the bodies of 
animals after death, a circumstance that has 
occasionally been observed. Petrus Borellus pre- 
tends that these productions may be transplanted 
as vegetables, and may grow in a different place 
from that where they first germinated. He cites, 
in some observations on this subject, among other 
examples, that of a tooth drawn out and trans- 
lanted. In the Philosophical Collections of Mr. 
ooke it is, I believe, stated, on the authority of 
a gentleman named Arnold, that a man hanged at 
Tyburn for theft was found, shortly after his 
removal from the gallows, to be “ covered over in 
a very extraordinary manner with hair.” 

In a letter addressed by a Dr. Bartholine to 
Monsieur Sachs, which is inserted in the “ Acts of 
Copenhagen,” occur the following words :— 

“I do not know whether you ever observed that the 
hair which in people when living was black or grey, 
often after their death, in digging up their graves, or open- 
ing the vaults where they lie, is found changed into a fair 
or flaxen colour; so that their relations can scarce know 
them again by such a mark. This change is produced 
undoubtedly by the hot and concentred vapours which 
are exhaled from the dead bodies.” 

Ricaarp Epecumsg, 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


I remember hearing the following story. During 


the Crimean war an officer well known for his fine 
beard died or was killed in action (I forget which) ; 
he was buried wrapt in his blanket ; a little time 
afterwards his body was exhumed for some reason, 
and it was said that his beard had grown through 
his blanket. I heard this myself, either when I 
was in the Crimea or shortly after the oy ° 

BT. 


There is no need to go so far as the Vatican 
Library to’see a head of hair of the Roman period ; 
as in the fine museum of the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society at York there is the hair of a 
young lady coiled in the modern fashion, into 
which are stuck jet pins, found in a sarcophagus 
during the erection of the new railway station at 
ork, R. B. 

South Shields. 


Porrrait oF Dante (6% §S. vi. 167, 297, 458). 
—There is not only the terra-cotta copy of the 
after-death cast at Florence, but there is the cast 
itself, now removed thither, though when Florence 
sought to possess herself of it in 1676 Ravenna 
refused to part with it, and a monk hid it away (a 
copy of the cast and the empty box in which it 
was concealed are all that now remain to Ravenna). 
Like all casts taken from a corpse, it lacks sharp- 
ness andexpression. There is the fine, though Mefis- 
tofelian—only too sharp—bronze bust in the Museo 
Borbonico at Naples. In the Palazzo Pubblico, 
either at Siena or San Gemignano, is an early 
but not contemporary painting of Dante being 
sent to San Gemignano as ambassador May 8th, 
1299, into which he is introduced as one of the 
characters. And then there is the portrait ascribed 
to Raffaele in possession of Mr. Morris Moore, in 
Rome, which that veteran collector considers the 
only one worth the name of a portrait. But these 
do not touch the original very puzzling question, 
how Carlyle came to speak of Giotto’s portrait as 
* well known ” in 1841, when it was only uncovered 
that year, and could not have been “ well known” 
to those he was addressing. Of course, it was 
well known and prized in Italy before the white- 
wash age covered it up. Is it not possible that he 
used “ well known” in this sense? R. H. Busx. 


P.S.—Since I sent you the above, Mr. Hartwell 
Grissell has given me the following additional 
items. The painting in the chapel was unwhite- 
washed up to the time of Vasari, and he as well 
as Villani, and also Manetti in his Specimen His- 
torie, alludes to it. Carlyle may have gained 
information on the subject through his brother, 
who was a commentator on Dante. There was 
another portrait of Dante by Giotto in the church 
at Assisi. There is a portrait of him in Sta. 
Maria del Fiore by Dom. Michelmo, 1465, sup- 
posed to have been painted with the assistance of 


the one in the Bargello. 
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A Yarp or Beer (6" S. v. 368, 394, 456 ; vi. 
77, 257, 278, 299).—In former days, when Bilton 
Grange, near Rugby, belonged to the late hos- 

itable Capt. Washington Hibbert, three or four 
long tapering glasses, just like elongated champagne 
glasses of the old type, and with no wider mouth, 
used to stand on the sideboard in the grand 
banqueting hall. They soon caught my eye when 
I was staying there, and on inquiry I was told 
that they were “yards of ale.” ‘These yards of ale 
hold, in reality, very little, but unless you bring 
them up to your mouth very carefully you are sure 
to send the contents into your face instead of down 
your throat, and a beer bath with one’s clothes on 
is not particularly agreeable. 

Epmunp 


The following passage illustrates the practice of 
drinking “a yard of beer ”:— 

“ Here in tall Glass that has the Maids regard, 
Who still must like what 's a full measur’d Yard, 
Large quantities of Burton Ale are swill’d, 
By yanus of Warehouse-Men in Traffick skill'd ; 
Who, all from Manchester, full North t' a Man, 
Cry Sharp 's the Word, and bite that deepest can.” 

Vade Mecum for Malt- Worms, ii. 24 (1720). 


F, C. Binxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Tue Recisters or Grar’s Inn (6% S. vi. 268, 
434).—I was aware of the order mentioned by 
G. F. R. B. There is also an earlier one, 1 James L, 
signed by Sir E. Coke and Lord Racon, “ That none 
be admitted from thenceforth intothe Society of any 
House of Court that is not a gentleman by descent ” 
(Spilbury’s Lincoln’s Inn). Gerard Leigh also 
says, “‘Gentlemen of three descents only were 
admitted” (see P. Cunningham’s Handbook to 
London, “Inns of Court”). I may not have made 
my query plain: I wished to know where I could 
get lists of solicitors or attorneys of the date of 
1624, and before then. The person I am search- 
ing for was practising as an attorney or solicitor 
in 1624, or earlier, and was admitted into the 
Middle Temple in 1635—so it is evident that he 
proved his descent ; and I wished to see if the list 
gave the name of his father, place of abode, &c., 
as the other entries of the Inns of Court do. The 
above rules are not generally known, and are in- 
teresting to many, as a proof that any persons 
entered at those dates and after were of proved 
descent and coat armour. Sreix. 


Scorrrit §S. vi. 347, 394).—I often made 
“ scoperils ” when a little boy, and amused myself 
with spinning them on my slate when I ought to 
have been doing my sums. To make a “ scoperil” 
we used to take a round thin bone button (or 
rather the inside of a cloth button) and put a thin 
peg through it, and thus convert it into a homely 
teetotum. Although not “an animal,” it certainly 
had a “quick and wriggling motion,” and so had 


we when the schoolmaster found out our little 
game. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


This word is, I believe, righily spelt “ scopperil.” 
It means the bone foundation of a button. Whether 
it be in the ordinary dictionaries I k not, but 
it is commonly used in the folk-speech in many 
distant parts of Kngland. Your correspondent 
will find it also in Atkinson’s Cleveland Glossary, 
Peacock’s Manley and Corringham Glossary, and 
Morris’s Glorsary of Furness. These scopperils 
have often a peg passed through the hole in the 
middle, and then they can be used as a teetotum 
for the amusement of children. ANON, 


Burtep Ative: a TALE or Coroeye (6% 
S. iv. 344, 518; v. 117, 159, 195, 432; vi. 209, 
355).—Perhaps the following extract, relating to 
this subject, may be interesting to some readers of 
“N.&Q”: “ Buried quicke by a lord of the town 
for a displeasure he tooke at him for a horse, taken 
as some say fora mortuary.” This tradition of a 
priest is recorded by Leland, and the memorial 
stone is still to be seen in the churchyard of this 
town. Leland also adds of the lord that he went 
to Rome for absolution and “tooke great repent- 
ance” (Pearson’s History of 


Brackley. 


On July 15, 1743, died, “ in earnest,” the wife of 
one Kirkeen, who was twice in Dublin ready to be 
buried, but came to life, to her loving husband’s 
great disappointment, who, fearing the like 
accident, immediately put her into a coffin, had 
it nailed up, and buried her the next day 
(Gentleman’s Magazine). CeLer er AUDAX. 


“Ho tay war” iv. 29, 152; vi. 115, 
217, 376).—Ole jer—“ hold ye,” is the expression 
used in the harvest fields in Northamptonshire. 

Abert 


Botter’s “ Huprpras,” Parr III., 1678 (6™ S. 
vi. 108, 150, 276, 311, 370, 454).—I am much 
obliged to Dr. Inciesy for the further light he 
has thrown on the subject of this book. On 
examining my copy, I find the figures 5, 7, are 
transposed in the numbering of p. 157, and that at 
p. 112, 1. 18, the misprinted word is spelt afraid. 
My copy, therefore, resembles his, as he surmised. 
Dr. Inciepy does not specifically say that this 
issue has not the additional page of errata ; but I 
infer from his language that this is the case, and 
that the table was not appended till ) was struck 
off. W. F. Peigavx. 

Jaipur, Rejputana, 


Ocress (6% S. vi. 247, 290, 436).—Those in- 
terested in the curious mistake of Gibbon the 
historian, to which Mr. J. Dixon alludes at the 
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last reference, may like to be reminded of a reply 
sént seventeen years ago, and printed in 3" §. vii. 
483, by J. Woopwarp., 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Salon of Madame Necker. By the Vicomte 
d’Haussonville. Translated by H. M, Trollope, 2 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Tue celebrity of her husband and still more famous 

daughter has obscured the name of Suzanne Curchod, after- 

wards Madame Necker. Yet she was evidently a woman 
of no ordinary talents or attractions. Though only the 
daughter of the pastor of Crassier, the charm of her 
beauty, her learning, her conversation, made her the 
star of society at Lausanne, and gathered to the simple 

raonage the most distinguished men of cultured Geneva. 

Gibbon, who had from his imprisonment 

in his ion by abjuring Popery, was ready to sur- 

render to Mdlle. Curchod. He 
had also won her heart, for the girl's letters show how 
deeply she felt the breach of her engagement with one 
of whose personal appearance she has left a far more 
pleasing portrait than would have been composed from 
the famous silhouette or the well-known anecdote of 

Madame du Deffand. Her father’s death reduced her to 

such poverty that she gladly accepted the invitation of 

Madame de Vermenoux to Paris. There M. Necker was 

then paying his court to her protectress, and, refused by 

the widow, his heart was caught at the rebound by the 
companion. Thus began her brilliant life in Paris. In 
the Rue Michel le Comte Madame Necker began to 
gather round her that circle of distinguished men which 
made her Fridays famous at the Hotel Le Blanc or St. 

Ouen. There were to be seen the gallant Bernard 

(“gentil Bernard,” as Voltaire christened him); the 

contradictory Suard, translator of Robertson’s Charles V. 

and censor of the French Academy; the sportive Mar- 

tel, the impassioned adorer of Madame Necker, the 
importunate suitor of her husband, whom Madame du 

Deffand styled the beggar clothed in rags; the testy 

Morellet, who wore under the philosopher's cloak the 

livery of a financier, and who used the former to hide 

the castigation he had received from M. Necker in his 
efforts to win the reputation of the latter. There too 

were Grimm—who, though never happy except “in a 

room with, near to, or close by the side of, before or 

behind, some German Royal Highness,” disproved the 
empress’s sarcasm by his trequent visits to the Hotel Le 

Blanc—and Diderot, the author of La Religieuse, the 

lover of Sophie Voland and Madame de Prisieux, sub- 

dued and fascinated by the purity of Madame Necker, 
on whom no shadow of ill report has ever fallen. No 
purer monument was ever raised to the fair fame of 
woman than was erected to Madame Necker by Diderot’s 
avowal that for her sake he regretted the impurities of 
his writings. To her D’Alembert came for comfort in 
the only sorrow which ever touched his cold and poor 
nature, the death of Mdlle. de Lespinasse, In her ear 
the Abbé Galiani, wittiest and most brilliant of talkers, 
poured forth his sorrows at returning to Naples. At her 
door knocked needy men of letters, like Bernardin de 

St. Pierre before his fame was established by Paul and 

Virginia. At her feet Buffon offered his aged affections, 

and with her hand in his avowed himeelf a Christian and 

died. In her pure friendship Thomas (Voltaire’s 

“ galithomas”) found the one bright spot in a dis- 

appointed life, more fitted for the earnest truth-seekers 

oF the nineteenth century than for the light-hearted 
sceptics of the eighteenth. Space only allows us to dwell 
on the literary celebrities of Madame Necker's salon, 


though the ladies—Mesdames du Deffand, de Marchais, 
and Geoffrin, the Maréchale de Luxembourg, the Duchesse 
de Lauzun—are almost more fascinating, and the poli- 
ticians who gathered round her in the deepening shadows 
of the French Revolution form an equally interesting 
topic. We envy the Vicomte d’Haussonville the first 
discovery of this mine of wealth in the archives of Coppet; 
but we also congratulate ourselves that the treasure has 
fallen into such competent hands, The book is in al? 
respects a most attractive one, written with the ease 
and sprightliness and power of hitting off characters by 
happy phrases which are so conspicuous in our neigh- 
bours. Book-making tendencies are sternly repressed. 
Countless names occur in these volumes which are dis- 
missed in brief notes at the bottom of the page, and thus, 
while the attention of the reader is concentrated on the 
most important persons, the book forms an encyclopedia 
of French society in the twenty years before the Revo- 
lution. The translator has done his work well through- 
out, and has succeeded in rendering impassioned French 
into English without making it ridiculous. In con- 
clusion, we may remind Mr. Trollope that “ pennance” 
does not spell penance, and the Vicomte d’Haussonville 
that Mr. Pitt was not Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Lord Rockingham’s, but in Lord Shelburne’s i 
tration. 


English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley.— 
Swift. By Leslie Stephen.—Sterne. By H. D. Traill. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

TueEse volumes illustrate some of the difficulties of this 

very popular and interesting series. The Swift litera- 

ture, as collectors like Col. Grant could inform us, is 
immense ; the Sterne literature, on the contrary, is of the 
most meagre description, and can be hardly said to begin 
until that writer was forty-six, and within eight years of 
his death. But Mr. Leslie Stephen has, nevertheless, 
had to compress in two hundred odd pages what the late 
Mr. Forster proposed to say in three bulky octavos; 
while Mr. Traill, cn the contrary, has been obliged to 
expand his material by concluding chapters, not by any 
means the least valuable of his book, on Sterne’s style, 
humour, sentiment, and so forth. And yet in neither 
case can the conditions of the series be said to have 
greatly affected the literary value of the work, So much 
has been said about Swift that we are less curiaus for 
facts than to ascertain how he presents himself to a writer 
who knows so much of his time and contemporaries as 

Mr, Stephen; nor have we been so surfeited with 

Sterne as to resent a fresh study of him by a fresh pen. 

Both books are, in truth, admirably done. Mr. Stephen’s 

essay is full of all those fine and rapid touches which 

distinguish him among critics, No one can hit off a 

judgment in a passing epigram with so much felicity, as, 

for example, when he speaks of Swift's friendship (we 
regret that we cannot retrate the passage so as to quote 
poaeey). as ‘‘an annexation rather then an alliance.” 

vith regard to Stella’s marriage to Swift Mr. Stephen wilt 
not speak decisively, but we gather that he inclines to be- 
lieve that it took place. His conjecture that the cryptic 

“ Figgarkick sollah” of the “ little language” means 

“ Pilgarlick sirrah ” is ingenious, and may serve to exer- 

cise those who delight in infinitesimal problems. Mr, 

Traill’s volume isin a different, though in its way equally 

suggestive style. One detects here and there the 

humourist of the Recaptured Rhymes ; but we are not 
sure that the desire to be ultra-Shandian in writing of 

Sterne has not sometimes betrayed him into what is a little 

like bad taste. Mrs. Sterne’s “fatal fecundity” seems 

scarcely to deserve or to require the attention which 

Mr. Traill devotes to it. His view of Sterne, however, 

is a sane and reasonable one, and nicely hung between 

particanship and dislike, or (shall we say ?) between Fitz- 
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gerald and Thackeray. Of minor points Mr. Traill is ap- 
parently incurious, He does not seem to have even heard 
of the weighty but inconclusive discussion of Mr. Cox as 
to whether it was at Heath or Hipperholme that 
Sterne wrote his name on the ceiling (wide “N. & Q.,” 
6 8. i. 408) ; nor have we happened upon any allusion 
to the story which makes Uncle Toby's original the 
Capt. Hinde of Preston Castle, of whom an account is 
given in Macmillan's Magazine for July, 1873. 


Art and the Formation of Taste. Six Lectures by Lucy 
Crane. With Illustrations drawn by Thomas and 
Walter Crane, (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tuese lectures were written for delivery to small, semi- 

— audiences, and the lamented writer (lately dead) 

ad apparently not prepared them fully for publication 
in volume form. Miss Crane's brothers, however, have 
wisely judged what she had written upon art worthy of 
such publication, and have enriched the volume resulting 
from their editorial labours with several specimens of 
the peculiarly ingenious artistic power which character- 
izes both Thomas and Walter Crane. The lectures them- 
selves are full of knowledge, and embody what might be 
called a common-sense plea for high art. Of the various 
chapters, perhaps that on colour contains the most 
valuable hints. But the whole book is worthy of study, 
and can hardly fail to stimulate and please any reader 
who cares to analyze the faith that is in him in the 
matter of artistic taste. 


Mémoives du Duc de Saint-Simon: Table Alphabétique. 
Rédigée par M. Paul Guérin. (Paris, Hachette & Co.) 
Tose amongst our readers (and we hope that their name 
is legion) who are acquainted with Saint-Simon’s memoirs 
are aware that the great writer had drawn up for his 
own private use a table of the principal contents of his 
voluminous autobiography. This table, which would be 
full of interest even if it had no other merit than its 
authorship, has been printed in the duodecimo edition 
revised by MM. Chéruel and Adolphe Régnier, and 
published by Messrs. Hachette & Co. of Paris, 
A giance at it, however, shows how utterly in- 
sufficient it is as a répertoire, and it could not pos- 
sibly preclude the compiling of a detailed inde. 
This tedious, but pre-eminently useful task has 
been admirably performed by one of m keepers of 
the French State Paper Office, M. Paul Guérin; and 
some slight conception of the magnitude of the work 
may be formed when we say that it represents nearly 
one hundred thousand cards, and three hundred double- 
columned pages of very close print. A comparison of 
M. Guérin’s index with those of the editions of 1829, 
1840, and 1856 will be the best way of proving the 
éuperiority of the one we are now noticing, The 
majority of the articles suggest no special remark ; but 
the reader will observe that those referring tothe principal 

rsonages, such as Louis XIV., Cardinal Alberoni, the 

uc d’Orléans, and Saint-Simon himself, are subdivided, 
for the sake of convenience, into several sections under 
distinct headings. 


Miss Mary Pow ty, or Lanowatnsy.—Among the 
learned ladies who have helped to make ‘* N. & Q.” what 
it is, no name will be found more worthy of respect than 
that of “M. P., Cumberland,” who died, as we learn 
with much regret, on the 23rd ultimo, aged seventy. 
Those who knew Miss Powley at home (as schoolboys say) 
are aware that her valuable papers in “N. & Q.” and 
in the Cumberland and Westmoreland Archzological 
Society's Transactions did not express the whole of her 
intellectual worth and power. She was a Scandinavian 
scholar; she was, as her Echoes of Uld Cumberland 
shows, « writer of skilful and genuine verse, whether in 


the form of translations from the Danish or of original 
ms such as the well-known Brokken Statesman. She 
new, as few now know, the old words, the old tradi- 
tions, of her ancient land; and though she was always 
ready (in spite of much physical infirmity) to impart this 
knowledge, and did so, for instance, in the papers above 
mentioned and in her dialect contributions for the E.D.S,, 
yet we fear that the best of herself is gone with her into 
silence. She had, too, through her family connexion 
with the Unwins, a store of Cowper memories and letters, 
which one would hope is not wholly lost. Miss Powley 
came of that old “statesman” stock, the glory of Cum- 
berland, which Wordsworth has made so famous. Like 
her Yorkshire neighbour, Adam Sedgwick, whom she 
resembled in this and in other respects, she was ardent 
and jealous, even in small matters, for her county and 
its ways. The Professor, helped by the personal friend- 
ship of her Majesty, was able to correct by a special Act 
of Parliament (32 & 33 Vict., c. 30) an etymological error 
committed at Dent; and Miss Powley, unaided, drew 
down, not indeed an angel, for it was only the Midland 
Railway Company, and persuaded them not to spoil the 
name of her native Langwathby. That pleasant village, 
and Cumberland at large, may be proud of her, and ws 
proud of her, 

Mr. G. L. Gomme, F.S.A., and Mr, H. B. Wheatley, 
F.S.A., propose to reprint, in chap-book form, with out- 
line representations of the quaint woodcuts, a selection 
of the earliest editions at present known of those fugitive 
though not forgotten pieces of a dead literature, the 
chap-books, or penny histories, so extensively in vogue in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Each tract 
will be complete in itself and will have a short prefatory 
note, giving as much bibliographical and folk-lore in- 
formation as may be necessary to confirm its value. The 
following will form the first series: The Seven Wise 
Masters of Rime; The Antient, True, and Admirable 
History of Patient Grisel; The Pleasant History of 
Thomas Hickathrift; The History of Mother Bunch o 
the West ; The Famous and Remarkable History of Sur 
Richard Whittington. Intending subscribers should send 
their names to Mr. G. L. Gomme, 2, Park Villas, Lons- 
dale Road, Barnes, 8.W.; or to Mr. H. B. Wheatley, 6, 
Minford Gardens, West Kensington Park, W. 

Messrs. Witson & McCormick, Glasgow, will shortly 
publish a new edition of Thoughts in the Cloister and the 
Crowd, a series of aphorisms on life, character, politica, 
and manners, by the Jate Sir Arthur Helps. 


Aotices ta Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

W. M. M., (“Lord Douglas Gordon Halyburton "’).— 
Unless he matriculated a differenced coat at the Lyon 
Office, he would bear his father’s arms with mark of 
cadency. See the Peerages. 

J. M. C. (“Oil on the troubled waters’), — See 
“N. & Q.,” 6t §. iii. 69, 252; iv. 174; vi. 377, 

W. H, H. R.—Many thanks. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 


Three per Cent. Interest, repayable 
= demand. The bank underta es the custody of Deeds, Writings, 
and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Ex- 
change. Divideuds, aad aud ond ie of 

rs redit an reula’ 
FRANCIS KAVENSCKUPT, Manager. 


RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
MILDRED'’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Funda, 


Realised Assets (1881) .. 
Life Assurance aud Anouity Fun 
Annual Income ...... 
P u “Reale of Annuities, Loans 
jam, Lib and Leasehold Pro- 
Life Interests and a to Corporate aad other 
Putlic Bodi Bodies upon Security of Rates, &c. 
F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


HE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Heap Orrice:—No.7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West-Exp Branca. 
No, 55, PARLIAMENT |: ET, LONDON, 8.W. 
Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 
Sub-Governor—LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Faq. 
Deputy-Governor—GEORGE WILLIAM CAMPBELL, £sq. 
Directors. 
Henry Goschen, G. H. Pal 
Edwin Gowen, Capt. R. relly LN. 
A. C, Guthrie, Esq. | P. berteon, ; Esq. 
P. L. Hambro, | Robert Ryrie, E 
Rob. Henderson, Esq. | A. G. Sandeman, 
ous Huth, Esq. David P. Sellar, ‘eet 
B. Kendall, Esq. | Gol. L, Seymour. 
Charies Lyall, Esq. John Young, 


. G. Arbuthnot, Esq. 
B. Blyth, 
im. T. Brand, Esq. 
Budd, Esq 
Wilks Collet, 
B. Dewhurst, Eeq 
Robert Gillespie, 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. 
West-Exp Committee. 


8. P. LOW, Esq. Grindlay & 
CHARLES 8. PARIS, ET 22, Kin ing 8 
The Hon. FRANCIS PAR ER, 3, Temple 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the Fifteen oe “of grace 
allowed for Renewal of Christmas Fire Policies will expire on January 9. 
Claims under Life Policies are payable upon proof of death and d title 
being furnished to the satisfaction of the Court of Directors, without 
as — deferring the settlement for a period of three months. . 
uses, Copies of the — and other information, can be 
bad on sopliontion, JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, B.C. ; Charing Cross, 8.W.; Oxford Street 
corner of Vere Street), W. Fire established 1710. Home and 

‘oreign Insurances at moderate rates. Life established 1810. Specially 
low rates for young lives. Large 


St. nw 
ardens, E. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Upposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward a Pamphlet, free by post, explanatory 
of his system. 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 
T 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are admirably adapted 
for the cure of diseases incidental to females. 7 en from 
delicacy bear in ‘or women are subject to complaints which 
require especial remedies, and it is now an ‘indisputable trot that there 
is none so suitable for such complaints as Holloway’s Pills. They are 
invaluable to females of all ages, young or old, married or single. 
They purify the blood, regulate the secretions, correct all suspended 
or altered functions, clear the complexion, and brighten the counten- 
ance. The first approach of disordered action should be met with 
appropriate doses of these Pills; whilst taking them no restriction 
be placed over the patient. They contain nothing which can 
bly prove injurious to the system. They act by purifying the 
and regulating every organ, 


Bonuses. Immediate settlement of 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE, the FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
and the DRAMA, 


THE ATHENAZUM 
CONTAINS 

REVIEWS of every important New Book, English 

and Foreign, and of every new English Novel. 
REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages 

and Expeditions. . 
CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE on subjects 

relating to Literature, Science, and Art, 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men, 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS. 


WEEKLY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine 
Arts, Music, and the Drama. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


RIMMEL’S AROMATIC 
OZONIZER, 


Or NATURAL AIR PURIFIER, a fragrant pow- 
der, producing, by simple, slow evaporation, the 
balmy, refreshing, and*healthy emanations of the 
pine and eucalyptus forests. The most effective 
and agreeable disinfectant. 
Price 1s.; by post for 15 stamps. 
96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street ; and 24, Cornhill , 
Londoa. 


The Public are invited to send, from any part of the world, to 
ROBINSON & CLEAV ck Belfast, for samples and full range of 
price lists (post free) of their all Pure Flax 


CAM BRIC Children’s .. : 6 per doz. 
Ladies’ 
Gentlemen's 10 

Direct from the 


Manufacturers. world-wide fame.” —Queen, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 
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-NOTES AND QUERIES. (6 8, VIL. Jax. 6, 
ELDER & CO.”’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SMITH, 


WORKS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT |WORKS BY JOHN ADDINGTON 


BROWNING. SYMONDS, 
POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 5 vols, Twelfth | 
| RENAISSANCE in ITALY: AGE of the DESPOTS. Second 


AURORA LEIGH. With Portrait. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo RENAISSANCE in ITALY: s. The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second 
Ts. Gd.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH BARRETT RENAISSANCE in ITALY: The FINE ARTS. Second Edition. Demy 
BROWNING. With Portrait and Vignette. | S¥o 16s. 


First Series. Twelfth Edition. Crown Svo. Ts. 6d. gilt edges, —_—— in ITALY: ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols. demy 
&s. 6d. | Svo. 32s. 


Geeens Syste Third Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d; gilt edges, STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. First Series. Second Edition 


Syo. lus. 6d 
~ the POETS. Second Series. Second Edition 
WORKS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. Second Edition. 
PORTICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. New and Uniform 
Edition. 6 vols. foap. 8vo. 5s. each. SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. With a Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 
A SELECTION from the PORTICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. yaNy MOODS 

First Series. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d., gilt edges, 8s. 6d 

Th SONNETS of MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTTI and TOM- 
Gd. 5 MASO CAMPANELLA. Now for the first time Transiated into 


:a Volume Verse. Crown Svo. 9s. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS | Khymed English. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
First Series. Feap. 8vo. 5s. NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
Second Series. Feap. Svo. Se. | ANIMI FIGURA. Feap 8vo. 5s. 


LA SAISIAZ: the Two Poets of Croisic. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 

The AGAMEMNON of ESCHYLUS. Feap. 8vo. 5s. TTHE AR L D 

PACCHIAROTTO, and HOW HE WORKED in DISTEMPER. With WORKS BY MA w NO . 
other Poems. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. | IRISH ESSAYS and OTHERS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Contents :—The Incompatibles—An Unregarded Irish Grievance—Ecce, 
The INN ALBUM. Feap. 8vo. 7s. | Convertimur ad Gentes—The Future of Liberalism—A Speech at Eton— 


USTION'S ADVENTURE, includ at iptt | The French Play in London—Copyright—Prefaces to Poems. 

Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. PASSAGES from the PROSE WRITINGS of MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY ; including a Transcript from Euripides. 

Being the Last Adventure of Bala: . Feap. 8yo. 10s. 6d. — —l1. Literature—2. Politics and Society—3. Philosophy and 
» | 
FIFINE at the FAIR. Feap. 8vo. 5s. LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. With a Preface. 
PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU, SAVIOUR of SOCIETY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Peap. Ove. Se. MIXED ESSAYS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
RED COTTON NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY; or, Turf and Towers. Contents : — Democracy — Equality — Irish Catholicism and Rritish 


Feap. 8vo. 8s. Liberatism—Perro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide to English Litera- 
ture—Falkland—A French Critic on Milton—A Freach Critic on Goethe 
The RING and the BOOK. 4 vols. feap. So. 5s. each. —George Sand. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards a Better Apprehension 
of the Bible. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
| WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. references to all the Bible Quotations are, in this edition, 
The SCLENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical Theory as Modified added tor the trst time. 
by the Doctrine of Evolution, Demy Svo. 16s. GOD and the BIBLE. A Review of Objections to ‘ Literature and 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- ~ entirely Revised. 
TURY. Second Edition. 2 vols. demy Svo. 28s. 


. ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an Essay on Puritanism and 
HOURS ina LIBRARY. Figst Series. Second Edition. Crown Fro. 9s. the Church of England. Third Edit Re 
Contents :-— Defoe's Novels—Richardson's Novels— Pope as a Moralist— 4s. Od 
Mr. Elwin’s Edition of Pope—Some Words about Sir Walter Scott— a 
Nathaniel Hawthorne—Balzac’s Novels— De Quincey. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in Political and Social Criticivm. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 9s. page= Cornhill Magazine. With a Preface and Altera- 
Contents Sir Thomas Browne—Jonathan Edwards— William Law— tions. Second Edition. 7s. 
Writings—Crabbe's Poetry—William | the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. $vo. 8s. 64. 
RARY. Third Series. Crown Svo. 9s. FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND; being the Conversations, Letters, and 
—Co and Rousseau — Edinburgh Opinions of the late Arminius Baron Von Thunder-Ten-Tronckh. 
R _— Word h's Ethics ay — Macaulay — Charlotte Collected and Edited, with a Dedicatory Letter to Adolescens Lev, 
Bronté—Kingsiey. Esq., of the Daily Telegraph. Small crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place. 


Prin’ Atheneum Press, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, F.C. ; by the said 
=e JOHN ©. FRANCIS, at No. 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.—suturday, Junua 
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